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Patron: Her Majesty 
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Her Majesty Queen Evizasern tax 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE 


ROYAL SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 


Royal Academy of Music 
Royal College of Music 
Royal Manchester College of Music 
Royal Scottish Academy of Music 


SYLLABUSES for 1958 are available post 
free on application. 


There are new PIANOFORTE lists; those for 
Organ, Strings and Singing are unchanged. 


GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP. The stages 
of examination have been classified into 
grades: Grades IV, V, VI and VII. Grade 
V is a new syllabus. 
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(Four minutes’ walk from Oxford Circus Station) 
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REGINALD HUNT, 

D.Mus.London, F.R.C.O., F.L.C.M. 

The College offers a complete musical education both to 
students desiring to be trained as performers and to 

those wishing to become teachers. 

The usual Professional Full-time Course is for Three 
Years, but students taking the G.L.C.M. Course may 

roceed to the University of London Institute of 

Education for a Fourth Year to be A nt in Teacher 
Training after gaining the G.L.C.M. Diploma. 

The L.L.C.M. Diploma in School Music may be taken 
after a Two Years’ Course. 

The G.L.C.M. is recognized as a Graduate Equivalent 
Qualification; the L.L.C.M. in School Music is recog: 
nized for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The College has always provided special facil'ties for 
Part-time students and remains open till 8.30 p.m. for 
their convenience. 

Membership of the Orchestra and Choir is open to 
players and singers not otherwise attending the College, 
All particulars from The Secretary. 

Telephones: Gerrard 6120 and 3948 
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Price 3/6 complete 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS will take place 
on poy January 25th, at 3 p.m. The President will 
give an address, and Miss M. E. Cobb, mvus.s., F.R.c.0., 
will play some of the pieces selected for the July 1958 
examinations. After the recital, there will be an 
informal conversazione, to which members and friends 
are invited. 


Admission will be by ticket only, to be obtained by 
postal application to the College. No tickets wil] be 
despatched before January 2oth. 


J. A. SOWERBUTTS, Hon. Secretary. 


GILBERT STACEY 
(late of Charing Cross Road) 
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The Planets 


Opera Savitri 


Choral Works Choral Fantasia (Robert 
Bridges) 


The Coming of Christ 


School Orchestra 
Brook Green Suite 
St. Paul’s Suite 
For prices of the above and full list of 


numerous part-songs by this composer apply 
to the publishers: 


J.CURWEN & SONS LTD. 


24 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Now revised throughout, and reissued with 


a new prefaceby MARTIN COOPER 


SCrIUBERT'S 
SONGS 


BY 
RICHARD CAPELL 


“Within the range of my reading, the greatest 
book on any musical subject ever written by an 
Englishman.” —J. F. WATERHOUSE, 
(Birmingham Post) 
30s. net at your bookshop 


(by post, 31s. 3d.) 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & CO. LTD. 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


12in e 
High Fidelity 


33} rpm 


Microgroove Records 


VIVALDI 


L’ESTRO ARMONICO, Op. 3 
3-12” records PL 7423 


LA STRAVAGANZA, Op. 4** 
3-12" records DL 103 


IL CIMENTO DELL’ARMONIA E 
DELL’INVENZIONE, Op. 8* 
3-12" records DL 173 


THE FOUR SEASONS (from Op. 8) 
1-12” record PL 9520 


LA CETRA, Op. 9* 
3-12" records DL 203 


EIGHTEEN FLUTE CONCERTOS* 
3-12" records DL 353 


* Illustrated Book avatlable separately, 3s. 
** Illustrated Book included. 


.... Vox have made a speciality of 
Vivaldi... .” 


THE Times, 7 July 1956. 


fine music on fine LP records 


Complete catalogue from your dealer 
or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LTD. 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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Musica Britannica 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


Prepared by the Royal Musical Association 
with the support of the Arts Council of 
Great Britain. 


Recent Issues— 
Volume 13 


William Boyce 
Overtures 
Edited by Gerald Finzi 
Price 63/- 
Volume 15 
Music of Scotland 
1500—1700 


Edited by Kenneth Elliott 
and Helena Shire 


Price 75/- 


ENGLISH KEYBOARD MUSIC 
Transcribed and Edited by 
THURSTON DART 


NINE ORGAN PIECES 
Thomas Tomkins 
FIFTEEN DANCES 
Thomas Tomkins 
FIFTEEN PIECES 
William Byrd 
ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 
Matthew Locke 
CLEMENT MATCHETT’S VIRGINAL 
BOOK (1612) 
SEVENTEEN PIECES 
Giles Farnaby 
Price each 5/- 


ELEVEN PIECES FROM THE 
MULLINER BOOK 


Edited Denis Stevens 
Price 3/6 


STAINER & BELL, LTD., 29 Newman Street, London, W.| 


Important New Year Publications 


FRANCIS POULENC 


SONATA for Flute and Piano 
First performance, Strasbourg Festival, June 1957 


LENNOX BERKELEY 


SONATINA for Guitar 
First performance in London, September 1957 


Soloist: JULIAN BREAM 


Orders for first delivery may now be placed with the publishers 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD. 


11 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 
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TELEFUNKEN 
RADIO 
— The World’s Best 


TELLUX LTD. (RADIO DIVISION) 
146 NEW CAVENDISH STREET 
LONDON, W.I 

TEL, LANGHAM 2411 


MEMBER OF 
THE K.G. (HOLDINGS) LTD. 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


are you a 
TELEFUNKEN 
type? 


Do you know just that little bit more than 
the next man (or woman) about music 

or radio ? Perhaps you worry about things 
like overtones and harmonics! If so, it’s 

for you that Telefunken provide these rather 
better sets. Not cheap, and hardly the thing 
for casual ‘background’ listeners. But for 
you, the connoisseur, Telefunken provides 
a clarity, a balance of tone, that 

makes the difference between enjoyment 
and sheer bliss. 


The middle-price set with great 
performance. Selectovox keys 

for full operation on wave change, 
tuning and tone control. Separate 
flywheel tuning for A.M. and F.M. 
Three loudspeakers arranged for 
3D radiation. English tuning scale. 
56 GNS. TAX PAID 


qTelefunken Concertino 7 
A high-powered AM/FM superhet 
for world-wide reception with 
perfect quality. Omni-directional 

sound through three matched 

loudspeakers. 

69 GNS, TAX PAID 


Telefunken Gavotte SKWP 
Full operation by Selectovox keys. 
Three loudspeakers for 

3D reproduction. Outstanding 
performance on VHF/FM. 
English tuning scale. 

45 GNS. TAX PAID 


q Heard about the TELEFUNKEN 
‘PARTNER’ ? It’s an all-printed- 

circuit all-transistor set for 

the pocket—something only 

Telefunken have the know-how for. 

274 GNS. TAX PAID 

Your Telefunken dealer will 


be delighted to demonstrate 
any of these modeis for you. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF TELEFUNKEN RADIOS, RADIOGRAMS, CATHODE RAY TUBES, VALVES, BTC. 
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12th DECEMBER — FIRST PUBLICATION OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


CARL FLESCH 


Vivid, human and musically important 


This is a vigorous and candid record of a rich musical life. Conductors 
and all kinds of instrumentalists of the last fifty years are introduced. 
Violinists of the period are observed in minute detail. Stimulating to all 
artists is Flesch’s precocious self-examination—his diagnosis of his own 
artistic shortcomings and his bold steps to correct them. To a great 
extent this book enrols its readers as ‘pupils of Carl Flesch’. 


Brilliantly translated by HANS KELLER 
and annotated by him in collaboration with Carl Flesch’s family 


FOREWORD BY MAX ROSTAL 


Illustrated 30s. net 
ROcKLIFF 


SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON 


JEAN-PHILIPPE RAMEAU 


CUTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


“The author is to be thanked for filling a distressing gap in the 
English musical library with a work that is wholly admirable. Indeed 
there is nothing quite like it even in French. The price is justified, for 
the 600-odd pages contain 312 music-type examples, beautifully 
engraved, and many of them extensive and quoted in full score. 
They are extraordinarily fascinating and show a variety of invention 
in mood and texture that will surprise and delight.” ERIC BLOM, 
Observer. 648 pages, illustrated, 84/- net. 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 
CESAR SAERCHINGER 


As teacher, performer and composer, Schnabel unswervingly 
maintained his own integrity and that of music which, he wrote, 
“is an idealistic faith in an esoteric glory”; and in this high belief he 
played, wrote and taught through sixty years, gaining an unassailable 
reputation as pianist, and as the greatest interpreter of Beethoven the 
world has ever known. This critical biography is accompanied by 
appendices on Schnabel’s compositions and symphonies, examples of 
his cyclical programmes, a complete discography, and a tribute by 
his friend Clifford Curzon. 376 pages, illustrated, 36/- net. 
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HANDEL’S MESSIAH 


Origins : Composition : Sources 


JENS PETER LARSEN 
Professor of Musicology, University of Copenhagen 


The first full study of the idea and construction of the Messiah as a whole. Professor 
Larsen investigates the origin of Handelian oratorio and its development by the 
composer into a unique art form; he has made the most thorough examination of 
the changing versions of the Messiah and, by an exhaustive investigation of the 
original sources in this country and in Germany, has established a more solid 
foundation for assessing the question of a definitive version. 

Important references regarding sources are given, with 20 facsimiles of MS. scores 
and letters. Just published. 40s. net 


HANDEL 


A Documentary Biography 
OTTO ERICH DEUTSCH 


“The documentation is a masterpiece of research. Every known source, and many 
others hitherto unknown to most of us, has been drawn upon to build up this 
massive volume of some nine hundred pages. It is a book not to be read through 
at a sitting, but browsed in delightedly by the general reader and consulted by 
any future Handel biographér at every step he takes.” ERNEST NEWMAN. 


“Mr. Deutsch puts all Handelians in his debt by treating Handel in the way that 
has already thrown so much light on J. S. Bach. It turns out that what is known 
of Handel’s activities fills a volume of nearly 950 pages. The immense labour of 
compiling and collating this vast mass of material has been carried through with 
critical care, as was to be expected from such a scholar; and in particular, the 
author has been able to correct much muddled dating of material which arose 
from the confusion of Old Style and New Style. The production of the book and 
the illustrations are admirable.”’. TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


With 31 plates and 10 drawings 70s. net 


SCHUBERT 


Memoirs by his friends 


Collected and edited by OTTO ERICH DEUSTCH 


Professor Deutsch’s great study of the life and work of Franz Schubert, begun 
with his Documentary Biography ten years ago and continued in the Thematic 
Catalogue, is now completed in this collection of the many records and accounts 
of the composer by those who knew him, brought together by the editor’s un- 
rivalled knowledge and research, and commented upon with his impeccable 
scholarship. Not only an indispensable source-book for all students of the subject, 
but also a work of the greatest interest and entertainment in its field. 


With 23 plates March. 70s. net 


ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 
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SOME ORCHESTRAL SUCCESSES 
DURING 1957 


SCORES WILL BE GLADLY SENT FOR INSPECTION 
ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM ALWYN : ELIZABETHAN DANCES (Duration 16’) 
First performed on July 6 by the B.B.C. Concert 
Orchestra, in the Royal Festival Hall, conducted by 
the Composer. 


ELIZABETH MACONCHY : SYMPHONY FOR DOUBLE STRING 
ORCHESTRA (Duration 23’) 
Recently broadcast on the B.B.C. Third Programme 
by the strings of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Maurice Miles. 


CARLO MARTELLI: SYMPHONY No. 2 (Op. 6) (Duration 32’) 
First performed on October 26th by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, in the Royal Festival Hall, 
conducted by Norman del Mar. (Society for the 
Promotion of New Music). 


EDMUND RUBBRA: SYMPHONY No. 7 (Op. 88) (Duration 39’) 
Commissioned by the City of Birmingham Sym- 
phony Orchestra and first performed by them on 
October Ist at the Town Hall, Birmingham, con- 
ducted by Andrez Panufnik. 


ROBERT SIMPSON : SYMPHONY No. 2 (Duration 26’) 
First performed at the Cheltenham Festival, on 
July 16th, by the Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir John Barbirolli. 


WAGNER arr. BOWDON : SIEGFRIED’S JOURNEY TO THE RHINE 
(Gétterdammerung). Reduced Orchestration. 
(Duration 124’). 
First performed during March by the London 
Symphony Orchestra, on the B.B.C. Home Service, 
conducted by Norman del Mar. 


LATEST MINIATURE SCORES 


WILLIAM ALWYN: SYMPHONY No. 3 (31’), 15/- 

MAURICE JOHNSTONE: THE OAK AND THE ASH (18%), 7/6 

FRANZ REIZENSTEIN : OVERTURE, CYRANO DE BERGERAC (12’) 7/6 
EDMUND RUBBRA : IMPROVISATION for Violin and Orchestra (Op. 89), (11}’), 7/6 
ROBERT SIMPSON: SYMPHONY No. | (26’), 12/6 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: SYMPHONY No. 2 (35’), 12/6 


ALFRED LENGNICK & CO. LTD., 14 Berners Street, London, W.1 
Publishers of British Music of Our Time 
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Music ana Letters 


JANUARY 1958 


VOLUME XXXIX NO. I 


Music AND LETTERS was founded in 1920 by the late A. H. Fox Strangways. It 

was continued by the late Richard Capell and is now the property of Music 

and Letters Limited, a Company limited by guarantee and comprising repre- 

sentatives from the Royal Musical Association and Oxford University Press 
together with the present Editor, Eric Blom, and others. 


Business Appress: 44 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
EprroriaL Appress: 10 Alma Terrace, Allen Street, London, W.8. 
Apvertisinc: G. Hopkins, 53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY POLYPHONY IN 
A FOUNTAINS ABBEY MS BOOK 


By H. K. AnpRews & THuRSTON DART 


THE music manuscript with which this article is concerned consists 
of four leaves of parchment, written on both sides, measuring 
8 x 5re inches, used as fly-leaves in a miscellaneous manuscript 
book now in the museum at Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire (Class 
Mark 23). 

The book and its contents are described, fairly accurately except 
for the music pages, in the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Sixth Report, p. 356 (1877). At that time it was in the library at 
Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, and it is said to have belonged to Foun- 
tains Abbey, together with other books in the same collection. This 
origin is confirmed by evidence in the book itself; at the top of 
folio 4 the words “lit scé M de ffont”” appear in a medieval hand 
and ink. 

The musical fly-leaves certainly formed part of the book when it 
belonged to Fountains Abbey; the name Joh Stocton or Stokton 
occurs (in a later [fifteenth-century] hand and ink) on the fourth 
folio of the music and elsewhere in the book, for example on folio 226, 
where, though partly erased, the words “Johans Stokton monk 
of ffon . . .” can be seen. Stockton’s name appears twice in the 
Bursar’s Books of Fountains Abbey of the mid-fifteenth century: 

1456-7 “‘Johs Stockton xl s.” 
1457-8 ‘Joh: Stocton pro scriptura per vices _iij s. ix d.” 
(Surtees Society. 1918. I. Bursar’s Books of Fountains Abbey) 
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2 MUSIC AND LETTERS 


The binding is probably of the fifteenth century and almost 
certainly antedates Stokton’s name and numerous pen trials in 
the book. 

Analogies with similar sources, for example the music manu- 
script discovered in the binding of a memorandum book of Fountains 
Abbey (mid-fifteenth century) by Dr. Bertram Schofield in the 
British Museum (now removed from the binding and listed as 
Add. MS 4oor11 B.), make it probable that the complete music 
manuscript from which these four fly-leaves were taken and used 
for binding purposes originated at Fountains and had fallen into 
disuse by the early fifteenth century. 

Whether the music and text were ever a part of the liturgy at 
Fountains Abbey or of-the Cistercian rite in general is’a question 
of considerable difficulty. The music and the handwriting may be 
assigned to the first third of the fourteenth century, from both 
musical and paleographic evidence. The greater part of the contents 
consists of what appear to be sequences (proses) in the conductus 
style. It is held by some liturgiologists that sequences never formed 
part of the Cistercian use, but Archdale King in his ‘Liturgies of the 
Religious Orders’ modifies this view: 


Cistercian simplicity eschewed Sequences (Proses) but the Missal 
of 1687 (Paris) following the direction of the General Chapter of that 
year, inserted sequences at the end of the book for the feasts of Easter, 
Pentecost, and Corpus Christi, and for the dead. They were, how- 
ever, forbidden later and omitted by the Missal of 1702. 


It may be worth noting that some of the sequences in the manu- 
script under discussion are concerned with Easter, Pentecost and the 
Vigil of the Nativity. Except the well-known ‘Victimae Paschali’ 
none of them has been traced elsewhere. 

A Cistercian gradual from Hauterive (Switzerland), dating from 
the second half of the thirteenth century, now in the Bodleian 
Library, contains many (apparent) sequences including ‘Victimae 
Paschali’. They are “‘noted” and the Hauterive plainsong for this 
Easter sequence corresponds exactly (save for one note) to the 
cantus firmus of the setting in the Fountains manuscript. Moreover, 
several of the sequence texts in the Hauterive Gradual are very 
similar to those in the manuscript under discussion. 

The English Cistercians soon departed from the strict ordinances 
of St. Bernard in such matters as architecture, images, illuminated 
books, stained glass and music (e.g. organs). Although it cannot be 


t Bodleian Library, MS Lat. Liturg. d. 5. 
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said with certainty that these sequences belonged to the liturgy of 
Fountains Abbey or the Cistercians, a substantial amount of 
evidence is in favour of the theory. 

A brief summary of the contents of the four folios of music may 
now be given before a more detailed survey of the material is made. 
In the pagination of the book these folios are numbered 228-231; 
for easy reference they will be renumbered 1-4 here. All the music 
is for three voices and is written in score. Each folio and its verso 
contains four sets of staves. The first and fourth folios are con- 
secutive ; the second and third are isolated leaves. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


: Sequence (part) ‘Hic quomodo seduxerat’. 

II. Sequence ‘Victimae Paschal’. 

III. Gloria Patri. 

IV. Sequence ‘Ave mundi rosa’. 

V. Antiphon ‘Constantes estote’. 

VI. Sequence ‘Ave Mater summi Regis’ (incomplete). 
VII. Antiphon ‘Constantes estote’ (another setting). 
VIII. Sequence ‘Frangens evanuit’. 

IX. Introit ‘Spiritus Domini’. 

X. Sequence ‘Includimur nube caliginosa’ (incomplete). 
XI. Gloria Patri. 

XII. Sequence ‘Christi messis {nunc} madescit’. 


Folio 1 (228), score 1, begins with the concluding three syllables 
of a verse belonging to a missing page. The remainder of the first 
score and the first half of the second contain a five-line single verse 
beginning ‘‘Hic quomodo seduxerat”’ (item I). The rest of the second 
score is blank save for notes and signs showing through from verso. 
Score 3 contains the beginning of the ‘Victimae Paschali’ sequence 
(item II) which is continued f.1 verso and concluded f.4 score 1. 
The fourth score contains a plainsong middle voice only (the top and 
bottom lines of the score are blank) written in red, with the text 
“Gloria Patri’ (item III) under the lowest line. 

Folio 1 verso, scores 1-3, continues the ‘Victimae Paschali’ 
sequence (item II). The fourth score is empty. 

Folio 2. (Plate I). The first three scores contain two complete 
pairs of verses of a sequence beginning “Ave mundi rosa”’ (item IV) 
and the first words of a third pair of verses. The fourth score is a 
setting of the antiphon ‘‘Constantes estote”’ (item V). In the left hand 
margin is the rubric “In vigl. Nat* Dm”. 

Folio 2 verso. (Plate II). The first score concludes item IV (“Ave 
mundi rosa’’), with a long and elaborate “‘Amen” on the second 
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score. Score 3 is occupied by three pairs of lines, part of a sequence 
beginning “Ave mater summi regis” (item VI). The fourth score 
consists of another setting of ““Constantes estote” (item VII) with 
the rubric “In [V]ig [N]at* Dm” in the margin. 

Folio 3. The first three scores are occupied by a sequence begin- 
ning ‘‘Frangens evanuit nostris ab oculis” (item VIII). Unfortunately 
part of the top line of score one has been cut away to make the 
page fit the binding. The fourth score contains a setting of “Spiritus 
Domini replevit totam domum” (item IX) on a plainsong cantus 
firmus, with the rubric “In [Die [Pe]nte [cos ]te.” in the left margin. 

Folio 3, verso. A long sequence, “Includimur nube caliginosa” 
(item X), takes up the first three staves. In the fourth there is a 
setting of the “Gloria Patri’’ (item XI). 

Folio 4. (Plate III). The first score has the conclusion of the 
‘Victime Paschali’ sequence from f.1 verso. On the second and 
third score there is part of a long sequence beginning “Christi 
messis [nunc] madescit” (item XII). The fourth score is empty, save 
for the name “Johes Stokton”’, already mentioned in this article. 

Folio 4 verso contains a continuation of item XII which is incom- 
plete; this occupies the first three scores. The fourth score is blank. 

A more detailed description of these items will now be given; 
the Latin texts are printed below (pp. 10-12). 

I. This appears to be the last strophe (single) of a sequence. 
The music is in the fauxbourdon style (or, as Bukofzer terms it, English 
Descant), consisting mainly of thirds and sixths with a few fifths 
and tenths in various rhythmic patterns and groupings. The breve 
is perfect. The cantus firmus is in the lowest voice. 

II. This setting of the well-known Easter sequence is musically 
the finest thing in the manuscript. The sequence text consists of 
seven verses (one single verse and three pairs). Here verses 1, 2, 4 
and 7 only are set in three-part polyphony. Whether verses 3, 5 
and 6 were intended to be sung to the same music as their pairs, or 
to the plainsong, or were purposely omitted is a matter of conjecture. 

The plainsong cantus firmus, is in the middle voice. It is exactly 
the same as the plainsong setting in the Hauterive gradual mentioned 
above, save for the eleventh note. The Solesmes gradual version of 
this plainsong differs considerably from the Fountains version, 
especially in the last line of the sixth and seventh verses. 

Around this cantus firmus the top and bottom voices sing some 
beautiful and elaborate polyphony. 

The final verse is as follows; the words are given in the cantus 

firmus: 
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Reduction 9 * 
Verse 7 a 
Sci - mus Chri - stum sur - rex - is - - |se 
& & 
a mor -| tw is ve = fe. Tu, no - bis 
Vic - tor ;Rex mi -| se - |re - | re. 
i 
~ 


III. This consists of a plainsong middle part only (Gloria Patri). 
The first phrase is almost identical with the beginning of the 
cantus firmus in items V and VII. 

IV. The sequence “Ave mundi rosa” is almost entirely pure 
fauxbourdon, mainly in 5 and 3,° consecutive “chords”. There is much 
elaboration in triple rhythms. The opening will serve to show the 


style: 


A - ve mun - - - di ro - - Sa, 

+}. 

Vi - tis ge - - ne - © « 


Ve -ra_ le = gis glo - - - - Sa, 
a 
T 


gem-ma pre ci - - - Sa, 
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The “Amen” is in similar style and its ending is a very close 
variant of the last phrase of the sequence setting. 

V. This setting of a Christmas antiphon is of great interest. 
The cantus firmus, in the lowest voice, is undecorated. A note-against- 
note counterpoint is given to the middle voice, written in red, while 
the top voice has an elaborate freely moving descant. The final 
phrase of this descant is missing, but a reasonable reconstruction can 
be made from the existing phrases. The opening is given below: 


Descant 
CF. 
4 | L | 
con - stan - tes 


VI. This fragment of a Christmas sequence is set in pure 
fauxbourdon. The absence of the fourth line is particularly regrettable 
since the purely musical value of the piece is high. The twentieth 
note in the middle voice appears as F in the manuscript; it is 
obviously a mistake for D: 


A -ve, ma ter sum - mi re gis De -i - ta - ws 
Lux ce -co = rum, mo - ri - en tis / Vi -ta qua re 


Cel - lu - la /lux et vi - ta for-ma le - gis 

-vi - vi - tur / Spes sa-cra - ta men-tis gen - tis 


VII. In this setting of “Constantes estote’’ the cantus firmus 
is in the middle voice. The same cantus firmus as in V is used a fifth 
higher. Small differences may be noted: in V the fifth note is A; 
in VII it is D (equivalent to G); the 33rd note in V is D, in VII 
D (=G); the ligatures in the final phrase are different. The style of 
the settings is very similar, the two lower voices being mainly note- 
against-note and the top voice a free descant. In VII the lowest 
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voice departs in three places momentarily from the strict note- 
against-note technique, and the top line is less florid than in V. It is 
worth noting the close affinity of the lowest voice in VII with the 
middle voice in V. 

VIII. This is another fauxbourdon setting of a Whitsuntide 
sequence. The three voices move together in various rhythmical 
patterns throughout save for the final three or four notes. The style 
is very italianate. 

IX. Here the cantus firmus of this Whitsuntide introit is in the 
lowest voice, the two upper voices singing in solid note-against-note 
counterpoint. The opening two phrases of the c.f. have a close 
affinity to the c.f. in III, V and VII. It is a fine early fourteenth- 
century example of undecorated “harmonization” of plainsong. 
The middle voice is written in red. The opening is given below. 
The large number of § “chords” and the crossing of the two lower 
voices are of interest: 


@= 
C.F = SS == 


Spi - fri - tus Do - mi - ni re-ple - vit 


X. The sequence beginning “Includimur nube caliginosa”’ is 
incomplete, but two long pairs of verses are found in the manu- 
script. The music is note-against-note fauxbourdon throughout, 
mainly in trochaic triple rhythm and isorhythmic in structure. 
It begins as follows: 


{conjectural} 
re 

In - clu - di-mur nu‘-be ca-li - gi - no - sa / 

Cu - pi - di-ts vin-cen -do vir-tu - 0 sa/ 


XI. Another note-against-note version of the cantus firmus set 
in No. [X and very close to that setting, this time to the Gloria Patri. 
The c.f. is adapted to fit the words. 

XII. This long (and unfortunately incomplete) sequence is a fine 
example of fauxbourdon, most of it in note-against-note counterpoint ; 
there is an unusual amount of rhythmic variety and contrast. 
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Thirds and sixths predominate, though a good many strings of 
thirds and fifths occur. A short example from the last line of the 
manuscript gives some idea of the style: 


Pa - stor bo - nus qui 


Noc - te na - tus ap pa re =_—sébatt 
-  vi-bus 
sto - bus 


A feature of interest is an instance of “imitation” between the 
lowest voice and the two upper parts: 


THE NOTATION 


The notation may be described as English “Ars Nova’. With the 
exception of the middle voice of items III, V, IX, XI, which is in 
red full, it is in black full throughout. 

The Large, Long and Breve are used normally. The three types 


of Semibreve, ¢ the semibrevis maior, @ the semibrevis minor and the 
semibrevis minima | (minim), are also found, the two latter com- 


monly, the first a few times (in item I, for example). Ligatures are 
used mainly in the traditional manner. The punctus divisionis occurs 


quite frequently. 
Two rather uncommon features may be noted; (1) The rhythmic 


grouping , |, which is a feature of item XII and combined 
with a ligature in one place in item III; this is a case of imperfectio 
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3 . 
ad partem and is transcribed thus ,, J J, or in reduced 


values J 5. (Apel, in his ‘Notation of Polyphonic Music’, 1953, 


P- 345, describes it as an interesting licence of Machaut.) 
(2) The sign &% appears many times in item XII. In the context 
it is clear that it is a method of stressing “alteration”, the figure 


* *% in perfect time being transcribed as “7 (DJ) . This 


has possibly greater significance than is at first apparent. In his 
article on ‘The Fountains Fragment’? (B.M. Add. MS 4oorr B, 
an early fifteenth-century music manuscript also found in the 
binding of a Fountains Abbey book), Bukofzer draws attention to the 
fact that 


In one composition (No. 17) single semibreves are sometimes 
marked by what looks like a dovetailed caret: % . It indicates 
alteration of the note in perfect time, not, as it sometimes does in 
other sources, correction of pitch. This special mark is superfluous for 
those familiar with the rules of alteration, and its use bespeaks a 
provincial attitude towards mensural notation. Apparently the 
scribe, putting little trust in the singers’ acquaintance with mensural 
notation wanted to make sure that they did not miss the alteration. 
The caret goes back to the fourteenth century. Hanboys and Tunstede 
ascribe it in their treatises to the English theorist Robert de Brunham, 
and though they flatly reject his innovation, LoF (Add. MS 4oor11 B.) 
shows that it was nevertheless followed in practice for a long time. 


Another important detail may be noted. Bukofzer (ibid) points out 
that in the fifteenth-century Fountains manuscript the joining 
together of several ligatures cum opposita proprietate occurs. This is 
also found frequently in the fourteenth-century manuscript under 
discussion in this article (e.g. in item III). The , | figure which 


is prominent in item XH appears in LoF as « $. 

These notational similarities appear to be more than fortuitous 
coincidences. It is tempting to think that they suggest that both 
manuscripts come from the same stable. 


THE TEXT 


It is difficult to estimate what the complete manuscript was 
like from the four folios which remain, the more so since only two 
of the surviving leaves run consecutively. It may be suggested that 
it was some kind of anthology of introits, antiphons and sequences 


2 ‘Studies in Mediaeval and Renaissance Music’, p. 97. 
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for various important festivals or occasions; the Nativity, Easter 
and Pentecost are represented in these fragments. 

The text as it stands is clearly faulty in many places, and it is 
difficult to read because of letters showing through from verso. 
There are many obvious omissions of words; the metre of the 
sequences proves this. The Latin text is often corrupt. 

An attempt to decipher the text is given below together with 
some conjectural emendations and additions (given in square 
brackets and italics). Abbreviations have been expanded. 


I, 
Hic quomodo seduxerat, 
Zelo Dei claruerat, 
Fraudis nodo caruerat, 
Qui terram salvam fecerat, 
Rex erat. 


II. 
1. Victime paschali laudes 
Immolent Christiani. 


2. Agnus redemit oves, [3. Mors et vita duello]) 
Christus innocens patri (omitted) 
Reconciliavit 
Peccatores. 

4. Dic nobis Maria [5. Angelicos testes] 
Quid vidisti in via? (omitted) 


Sepulchrum Christi viventis 
Et gloriam vidi resurgentis. 
[6. Credendum est magis] 7. Scimus Christum surrexisse 
(omitted) A mortuis vere, 
Tu nobis, victor rex, miserere. 


Ill. 
Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sdncto. 
IV. 

1. Ave mundi rosa, 2. Vitis generosa, 

Vera legis glosa, Gemma preciosa, 
Misticum conclave. Virgo mitis, ave. 

3. Mater Christi gloriosa, 4. Seda carnis nostre bella 
Casta, pura, gratiosa, Que nos novant* in procella 
Speculum mundicie. Tenebre tristitie. 

5. Lux, salus, sophya, 6. Vultu Rachel, Lya 
Portus, vite via, Fletu, virtus dia, 
Veneni purgatrix. Sis nobis salvatrix. 

Amen. 


* Suggested emendation: “‘vorant” for “novant”’. 


- 
ut. 


I (see p. 3) 
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PLateE II (see p. 3) 


Piate III (see p. 3) 
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HENRICVS LIBERTI. 


CROENINGENSIS CATHED. ECCLESIA ANTVERP ORGANISTA. 


Copyright National Gallery, London, by kind permission. 
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Constantes estote. Videbitis auxilium Domini super vos. 

VI. 
Ave, mater summi regis, Lux cecorum morientis, 
Deitatis cellula, Vita qua revivitur, 
Lux et vita, forma legis, Spes sacrata mentis gentis, 

(cetera desunt) 


Constantes estote. Videbitis auxilium Domini super vos. 


VIII. 
1. Frangens evanuit 
Nostris ab oculis. 


2. Jesus nobis aperuit 3. Qui Christus mori voluit, 
Secreta et [exposuit] Resurgens [tum] reviguit 
Scripturas, sacrificia Tot certa et indicia 
Nostra fuit noticia [ Dant] clara testimonia 
Quousque more solito Cum fide sentit ratio 
Panem fregit, et subito Quod ille sine dubio 
Per hoc [per] eum vivimus. +Perfecto corde cordibus. 


+ (No satisfactory emendation seems obvious here.) 


IX. 
Spiritus Domini replevit totam domum ubi erant sedentes Apostoli. 


X. 
1. Includimur nube caliginosa, 2. Cupiditas vincendo virtuosa, 
Nec radius solaris Cur ita dominaris 
Nos eruet a via tenebrosa, Invidia [tu] tamen maculosa 
Nam nullus secularis Cum [ira] comitaris 
Vix alius quam facies dolosa. Nec agitis [ne] quicquam 
venenosa? 
3. Elatio, putasne prevalere 4. Libidinem qui magis amavere 
Penes humilitatem, Devicti per etatem 
Que jam dat nobis [semper] +tAut preces qui regna tenuere 
precavere Per vite brevitatem 
Mortis anxietatem tNunc nisi sunt [ pro) nobis 
*Quin erimus hinc transituri precavere. 
vere? 
(cetera desunt) 


* Suggested emendation: “qui” for “quin” 
“principes” for “ ” 


t preces 
+ “nihil” for “nisi’ 


” ” 
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XI. 
Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto. 
XII. 

1. Christi messis [nunc] madescit, 2. Venter virginis tumescit, 
Ager mundi jam albescit, Flos pudoris non marcescit, 
Umbra mortis evanescit; *Deum parte penam nescit 

3. Dies adest, nox precessit, 4. De cubili [sol] processit 
Tempus instat gracie, Tanquam sponsus hodie. 

5. Vincti presepio 6. Stelle presagio 
Stant bos et asinus, +Fulgentius eminus 
Jacet in medio Magorum concio 
Celorum Dominus Accedit cominus. 

Gigans in prelio. Herodes ideo 
Natura generis Paravit facinus: 
Currit in stadio tHec mors e regio 
Sicque paulominus Dant nihilominus 
Fit minor Angelis. Tura cum aureis. 

7. Pastor bonus 8. Nocte natus 
Qui ponebat Apparebat 
Animam pro ovibus Hodis pastoribus. 


* No satisfactory emendation seems obvious here. ‘“‘Deum parta’”’ or “‘Dei partu’’ is 
tentatively suggested. 
+ Suggested emendation: “Fulgentis eminus”’. 


a ps “more regio” for “mors e regio’’. 
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THE VAN DYCK PORTRAITS OF LIBERTI 


By Constance RICHARDSON 


EarLy in March 1957, by pure accident, I came across eighteen 
engravings after Van Dyck in a small shop at Bexhill. They were 
mounted on blue paper marked “Court of Common Council 1854” 
and, alas!, the margins had all been cut. I bought them, floated 
them off, remounted them and took them to the British Museum, 
which however possessed them all. But happening to pay a visit to 
the National Portrait Gallery, I found that they had only six of 
them and were glad to accept the whole set from me. So there they 
are, for reference only but safe for many a long year, it may be hoped. 

One of the engravings interested me particularly, a portrait of 
Hendrik (Henri) Liberti, the famous Dutch organist of Antwerp 
Cathedral. It bears the following inscription: 


HENRICVS LIBERTI. 
GROENINGENSIS CATHED. ECCLESIAE ANTWERP. ORGANISTA. 
Anton. van Dick pinxit Petrus de Iode sculpsit 


In his right hand he holds a piece of music headed “Canon A 4” with 
a barred mezzo-soprano C clef (second line of the stave from below) 
and two lines of music with the words “Ars lon ga ars ars lon ga vita 
brevis”. The engraving is so beautiful that I was induced to spend 
some time over research into the facts concerning Van Dyck’s sitter. 
We know very little about Liberti. Grove’s Dictionary (5th 
edition) can tell us no more than that he was born at Groningen 
about 1600, was organist at Antwerp in 1630-31—which, of course, 
may mean some time before and after—and that his compositions 
include a book of ‘Cantiones sacrae’ (1621), another of pavans and 
galliards (1632) and songs in collective volumes. 
In Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné (1831) of the Dutch and French 
Painters, Part III, p. 18, No. 49, we read: 


Portrait of Henry Liberti: a celebrated organist. He appears to 
have been about thirty years of age, and is seen in nearly front view 
with auburn bushy hair. His dress is composed of a black silk vest 
and mantle, leaving the neck open. A triple gold chain crosses the 
body. The right arm leans on a pedestal and the left hand holding a 


t This does not accord with the engraving, as will be seen on the plate, because the 
engraving is in reverse. The music in the sheet held by Liberti, however, is not 
Jode must have filled it in separately. 
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paper [my italics] is placed on the wrist of the right. 3 ft. 6 ins. x 
2 ft. 84 ins. Engraved by P. de Jode. Portrait in Munich Gallery; 
a duplicate in Vienna Gallery; a third in the possession of 
Mr. Hodgshon at Amsterdam, and a fourth, of the highest excellence, 
is in the collection of the Duke of Grafton. (This portrait was in the 
possession of the Earl of Arlington, at Euston Hall, Suffolk, in 1677.) 


Concerning the Madrid portrait, I am indebted to the Duqueza 
de Najera, who has most kindly verified this for me (May 1957): 


. the Museo del Prado has a picture, No. 1490. . . this 
portrait was painted between 1627 and 1632.? There is a replica of 
this picture in the Munich Museum. The picture in the Museo del 
Prado was bought by Charles IV3, when still only Prince Charles, 
and appears in the Royal Palace inventory of the year 1818. 


The Duqueza de Najera later sent me a photograph of the 
Madrid painting; this was particularly interesting because, “the 
sheet of music” held by Liberti proved to have different music 
written upon it from that on the engraving! As far as I know, this 
does not appear to have been commented upon by any of the 
experts, but Lionel Cust (later Sir Lionel), formerly Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, when he wrote his monumental work 
‘Anthony Van Dyck’ (1900), stated on p. 231: “‘. .. when repeating a 
composition Van Dyck often introduced some slight variation. It is 
difficult to say when a painting should be catalogued as a repetition 
or as a separate work . . .”. And on p. 256, with reference to the 
Liberti portrait in the Pinakothek, Munich: “‘Collection: Gisbert van 
Ceulen. Purchased 1696, by the Elector Max Emanuel of Bavaria’. 

As Cust referred to a portrait of Liberti at Knole, the illustrious 
home of the famous Sackville family, at Sevenoaks, I wrote to 
Lord Sackville asking if I might examine the painting. He kindly 
passed on my letter to the agent (Mr. F. M. Mason), as a large part 
of the house is now in the hands of the National Trust. Mr. Mason 
wrote to me: “. . . Unfortunately the picture hangs fairly high, 
but if you do not mind climbing a pair of steps I think you can get 
the information you require.” Nothing daunted, I arrived there 
on Thursday, 25 July 1957, at 10 a.m. Mr. Mason was most 
helpful; he heaved the step-ladder upstairs and along corridors, 
until we arrived in the Cartoon Gallery, where Liberti was hung 
above a doorway. Mr. Mason told me that he had no information 
as to how, or when, the portrait came to Knole. After careful 
examination, we came to the conclusion that the Knole portrait 


2 Cust gives these same dates for the Grafton portrait. 
3 Charles III of Spain reigned 1759-1788; Charles IV 1788-1808. 
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was similar to the Madrid painting; but, once again, the music was 
different and too indistinct to copy with any certainty of correctness. 
(I note the new Guide to Knole [1956] states: “No. 275. Henry 
Liberti, Organist, fl. 1630-1660. After Van Dyck’’.) 

I have to thank Mr. Stanley Godman for the following most 
interesting information: 


C. P. E. Bach possessed an engraving of Liberti after Van Dyck. 
According to the Catalogue of his collection of portraits published by 
his widow in 1790 the engraving was “‘by Lode (sic) from the original 
in Potsdam”. . . . But Gerber in his ‘Lexicon der Tonkiinstler’ 
of 1792, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 12, gives the engraver as Pet. de Jote. 
Under Liberti in Vol. I, p. 203, he mentions the portrait “from an 
excellent painting by v.Dvk (sic) and just as excellently ‘engraved— 
with a double Gnadenkette [literally “chain of grace”] over his 
shoulder. 


These ‘‘chains of honour” appear to have been very costly. Cust 
quotes, p. 88: “On April 20, 1633, a warant was issued by the Lord 
Chamberlain ‘for a chain and a Medal of One Hundred and Ten 
Pounds value to be presented unto Sir Anthony Vandyck’.” 

I do not know the history of the Rijksmuseum portrait in 
Amsterdam. It was generally believed that the younger P. de Jode 
engraved Liberti from the painting now in Madrid. He evidently 
smoothed out the creases in the sheet of music held by Liberti and 
printed the music correctly; possibly the canon was written by 
Liberti himself. 

A final point of interest: Van Dyck painted a double portrait 
of the two P. de Jodes (father and son)* which is stated by Cust to 
be in the Capitol Gallery, Rome. It is reproduced in his fine book 


(p. 54, recto). 


4 Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’: Pieter De Jode, the elder, 1570-1634 
(b. & d. Antwerp). Pieter De Jode, the younger, 1606—unknown (b. & d. Antwerp). 
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PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF MUSIC' 
By Acnes SAVILL 


DuRING many centuries much has been written about the action of 
music upon the mind and the body. In antiquity and in the middle 
ages music was often used as a therapeutic agent; the scientifically 
minded ancient Greeks considered that music was of high value 
to form character and to treat disease. About the middle of the last 
century scientific apparatus was employed to record the physiological 
reactions of the organism to various types of music. Complicating 
factors were avoided during experiments; exhaustion after a concert 
was often due to the atmosphere of a crowded or over-heated hall, 
and to the excitement of watching performers in large orchestras. 
Alterations in the pulse and breathing were found to vary with the 
temperament and the musical knowledge of the individual. 

The physical effects of music are caused by the emotion it arouses 
in the listener, especially in those of sensitive temperament. Elderly 
and delicate people, nursing mothers, those suffering from heart 
trouble and high blood pressure, can be dangerously affected by 
some types of music. I knew a man whose joy in music at times 
reduced him almost to collapse, another whose bald patches on the 
scalp tingled as if being heated, and some who felt a thrilling down 
the upper part of the spine. Musicians describe strange sensations. 
In his Memoirs Berlioz wrote: 


Music causes a strange commotion of my circulation; my heart 
beats violently; tears usually announce the end of the paroxysm and 
are sometimes followed by muscular trembling, shaking of the limbs, 
swelling of the feet and hands. . . . I see no more; I scarcely hear; 
giddiness and almost fainting follow. 


Scientific tests reveal both slight and marked changes in the 
circulation and breathing. No experiments could be carried out on 
the thalamus, the region of the brain which is concerned with 
emotion. Several investigations will be only briefly summarized 
here; of interest to physiologists, their implications could not be 
understood by the general reader. 

Patrizi of Modena University (1896) had the unique opportunity 
1 In her book, ‘Music, Health and Character’, first published in 1923, Dr. Savill described 

how she became converted to the enjoyment of music and devoted two chapters to the 


subject of the physical and psychological effects of music. The present article embodies 
her later experiences and conclusions.—Ep. 
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of comparing the cerebral and the peripheral circulation in a boy of 
thirteen whose brain had been exposed by an injury to the skull. 
Simple music caused increased pulse-volume of the brain. The 
pulse-volume of the brain and of the arm increased when the 
Marseillaise was sung; the volume of the brain was augmented, that 
of the arm diminished when a polka was played. 

Binet and Courtier (1897) studied the reaction of a man who had 
musical knowledge and a placid disposition which enabled him to 
analyse his feelings. No matter what sentiment was expressed by a 
musical composition, physical changes resulted: quickened pulse 
and breathing. But when the music consisted only of isolated chords, 
which did not cause any emotion, little or no physical change was 
observed. Whether the music was mournful or glad, it was the degree, 
not the ype of. emotion it depicted, which brought about the 
physical changes characteristic of enjoyment. 

Guibaud (Bordeaux thesis 1898) used the plethysmograph for 
recording the effects on breathing and circulation of sounds, scales, 
melodies and musical phrases. Dissonances caused more marked 
reaction except with those whose education had habituated them 
to the bold phrases of modern music. With musical compositions the 
minor scale aroused a more intense reaction than the major scale; 
vaso-constriction was relieved and breathing became more regular 
with the return of the major scale. 

In 1903 Xavier Verdier wrote a thesis describing his experiments 
with rhythm, fast and slow movements, single notes, and with dis- 
cordances, especially with fatigued individuals. He also noted their 
response to differing speed and volume of sound. Definite effects 
were produced by dissonances, minor modes and alteration of 
rhythm. The individual temperament and musical knowledge had 
to be considered when arranging music for the neuroses. When 
music failed to aid mental patients, Verdier considered that a wrong 
choice had been presented to them. He believed that the success in 
treatment of disease of mind and body obtained in ancient Greece 
proved that they employed music more energetic in quality, and also 
that they knew the correct instrument and type of music which should 
be used for the individual patient. In modern times the flute, violin 
and piano gave better results than loud and powerful instruments. 

Dr. Swale Vincent and Dr. H. J. Thompson carried out tests 
with a concealed wireless and a gramophone; their conclusions were 
published in “The Lancet’ of g March 1929. They tested musical, 
moderately musical and unmusical subjects. With musical subjects 
little change was brought about by sudden noises, or the volume of 
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musical sound, but with melody and rhythm the blood pressure fell. 
The emotional content of the music could be recognized by the 
blood pressure readings. Professional musicians were not so much 
affected as amateurs who enjoyed music without any critical faculty. 
With unmusical individuals little result was noted; marked rhythm, 
as with dance music, and volume of sound produced more effect 
than melody. With the moderately musical the volume of sound 
had a definite effect. When these people were not interested in the 
music, increased volume of sound was accompanied by a fall of 
blood pressure; when interested, the pressure rose. 

Musical people preferred realistic music; hence they enjoyed 
gramophone records more than wireless. An increased rate of 
breathing usually coincided with a fall of blood pressure, and 
vice versa. Although wireless relays have greatly improved since 1929, 
the reaction to mechanical music cannot be the same as is felt in a 
concert hall. A rise of pressure came with discords, sudden and rapid 
movements. Vocal music was complicated; it led to thoughts about 
the words, which altered the record of musical pleasure. 

I had permission to use J. H. Thompson’s apparatus in the 
Queen’s Hall during a Wagner performance conducted by Albert 
Coates. The subjects were musical women who sat in a small con- 
cealed chamber just above the orchestra. They reclined on a low 
chair, completely relaxed. A cuff round the upper arm was con- 
nected to the water sphygmograph; this was used for long periods 
of time without discomfort. It was surprising to watch how the 
pressure gauge fell during the loud, exciting music of Siegfried’s 
Journey to the Rhine. Unfortunately, my notes were lost during 
the war. 

In 1925 the Oxford University Press published a translation of a 
remarkable book by a Norwegian, Helga Eng—‘The Emotional Life 
of the Child’. She studied with eleven children and fourteen adults. 
The adults, seven men and seven women, were aged between nine- 
teen and twenty-five; the children, five girls and six boys, were aged 
between eleven and twelve. All were intelligent enough to be able 
to describe correctly their emotions. The book contains many 
illustrations of her records. The experiments were carried out with 
great care. To avoid all possible sources of error, the subjects of the 
experiments were made familiar with the apparatus, and the 
method of procedure was fully explained to them. The children 
regarded the tests with so much equanimity that they played un- 
concernedly before and after them. 

The plethysmograph was selected as the most suitable apparatus 
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for recording the variations of the pulse and the changes in volume 
of the arm. During the experiments the subject sat comfortably, 
facing a blank grey wall. The investigator and the subject were alone 
in the room during every experiment; the presence of a third person 
disturbed the accuracy of the records. The sittings were carried on 
between 10 and 11 in the morning, when the mind was at its best. 
All records taken when the subject was fatigued, as after a late 
evening, broken sleep or in a restless mood, were discarded as 
valueless. 

Helga Eng tried to solve three problems: (1) Were psychical 
experiences of a definite character accompanied by definite changes 
in the volume-pulse and in the respiratory curve? (2) Did the 
changes found in adults correspond with those found in children? 
(3) Did the changes found in children possess a quality peculiar to 
the emotional life of the child? 

The physiological cause of the variations was not examined; it 
was not necessary to decide whether the increase of volume of the 
arm was due to altered activity of the heart, to constriction of a large 
vascular region elsewhere, or to dilatation of the vessels of the arm. 
Helga Eng soon recognized that records with puzzling changes, not 
caused by the experimental stimuli, were due to spontaneous mental 
activity in the subject. Thus, for example, on one occasion, before 
the experiment started, the pulse-volume of a child showed the 
chart denoting marked pleasure; on enquiry, it was discovered that 
the child had been thinking about a happy event of the previous 
day! Helga Eng could distinguish when a subject was depressed, 
displeased or happy; types of emotion had characteristic records. 
At the beginning of an experiment the record was characteristic of 
attention, and it was followed by the record characteristic of 
psychical activity. 

Aesthetic emotions were also investigated by means of various 
stimuli, such as colours, sounds, pictures, songs, music and reading. 
When a stimulus was first applied, the pulse records were identical 
with those caused by attention and mental activity; the changes 
due to emotion followed immediately after this initial period. The 
important fact emerged that the changes in pulse and breathing 
caused by the emotion aroused by music were not the same as those 
induced by other sources of pleasure. Music caused a rising volume 
and height of the pulse, with an accelerated pulse and respiration. 
These changes were more marked when emotion was felt. No 
physical changes occurred when the subject remained indifferent to the 
music. Whether the music was of light or serious nature did not affect 
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the physical changes; the only matter of consequence was the degree 
of pleasurable emotion it aroused. Sad music did not cause changes 
resembling those of depression or displeasure; apparently the beauty 
of the music, whatever its mood, gave an emotion of pleasure. 

The records told what type of emotion was being felt. Helga Eng 
could distinguish at a glance the records of attention, mental activity, 
pleasure, displeasure, depression, excitement and of music when 
enjoyed. As stated above, her experiments on twenty-five people 
proved that the physical changes which accompanied musical 
enjoyment differed from those observed with other sources of 
pleasure. Musical pleasure records resembled those of mental 
activity, but had a greater rise in the volume and in the height of the 
pulse, and less increase of pulse and breathing rate. Her work con- 
firmed that of many other observers: where a subject was indifferent 
to music the records did not change at all. 

The emotions of attention, displeasure and depression are 
inhibitory (asthenic) emotions. Attention is an active repression; 
depression has a weaker, vague form of pulse. Mental activity, 
pleasure and excitement are stimulating (sthenic) emotions. 

Both in men and in animals emotion brings about changes in the 
circulation, the breathing and also in the muscles of the organs. 
These reactions may be grouped under two headings—expansive 
and contractile. With expansive emotions—contented, calm, 
happy—the organs function in a healthy manner. With the con- 
tractile emotions—fear, anger, unrest, anxiety, worry, envy, even 
excess of good feeling, such as ecstasy—normal functioning is inter- 
fered with. Everyone knows some of the visible changes seen in an 
alarmed or startled individual—“goose flesh”, staring eyes, hurried 
breathing, rapid pulse, twitching, trembling muscles, dry mouth, 
perspiring brow. The changes which occur in the deep structures of 
the body were studied by Walter Cannon and George Crile. They 
carried out research on patients who had injuries of the stomach and 
the canal leading to it. The injuries provided a convenient aperture 
through which the movements and the secretion of the organs could 
be watched. They found that violent emotion led to complete arrest 
of the normal condition which follows the entry of food into the 
stomach; the mere sight or smell of food which was pleasing caused 
active muscular movement and a profuse flow of digestive secretion 
in the stomach. On the contrary, no activity followed the sight, smell 
or ingestion of food which was disliked. This proved the truth of the 
popular belief that food is more digestible when daintily prepared, 
whilst badly cooked meals cause indigestion because they do not 
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stimulate the organ to perform its function. Moreover, emotion 
affects the organs not only while the emotion is felt, but also for a 
period after it has subsided. To quote one of many experiments: 
a dog showed great fury at the presence of a cat; when the cat was 
removed, the dog hungrily devoured a meal. Yet twenty minutes 
elapsed before the stomach of that dog began to act normally. 
Pleasant emotion leads to normal functioning and its effect continues 
for a considerable time after the emotion has ceased. 

Further, these results are brought about not only by strong 
feelings, such as fear and anger, but also by comparatively quiet 
emotions of anxiety and worry. Proof of this unexpected fact was 
discovered when observing the movements of the digestive canal by 
means of X-ray. A meal is given containing bismuth, which is 
opaque to the X-ray; thus examination can be made with the 
minimum of disturbance to the subject. Even a mild degree of 
anxiety in many cases caused a complete arrest of the normal rate 
of the muscular movement which promotes the passage of food along 
the alimentary canal. During the war of 1914-18 bismuth meals 
provided definite proof of the paralysing effect of anxiety and fear 
upon the muscles of the digestive canal. Flying men were examined 
before and after a flight over enemy territory. In many cases, even 
when the flight had lasted several hours, the bismuth meal had made 
no progress, but quite soon after the descent to safe ground, X-ray 
revealed the meal moving along at a normal rate. When the same 
men flew over friendly territory there was no interference with 
normal movement. 

Thus science confirms the common belief that “nerves” can 
cause indigestion and that a peaceful state of mind is accompanied 
by healthy functioning of the organs. Further investigations proved 
that certain emotions provoked an increased secretion of adrenalin 
from the suprarenal gland. After five to ten minutes of strong 
emotion, such as anger or terror, there was excess of adrenalin in the 
blood. Tests proved that the motionless condition of the muscles 
was due to adrenalin in the blood; even a minute quantity caused 
immobility of the muscles of the organs. When a portion of muscle 
was placed in a vessel containing the blood of a peaceful animal 
normal alternate contraction and relaxation followed. When placed 
in the blood of a frightened animal, the muscle became motionless. 
Thus it was proved that emotion affects the involuntary muscles, 
so called because not controlled by the will. 

Still another physiological fact: when adrenalin is injected, sugar 
is rapidly set free in the blood. The blood sugar was increased in 
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terrified and angry animals who had been fighting for half an hour. 
The same occurs with athletic sports; after an exciting football 
match many men have this condition for some hours. Even with 
mental work, when accompanied by fear and anxiety, the blood 
often contains adrenalin; it has been found in some students immedi- 
ately after an examination. In five minutes adrenalin can produce as 
much diminution of fatigue as rest can bring about in an hour. 

When sugar and adrenalin remain in excess in the blood, disease 
follows, but they can be used up by nature’s remedy—muscular 
activity. A generation ago the psychologist William James main- 
tained that emotion should be “worked off” by action. Sugar 
and adrenalin supply energy and stimulate the voluntary muscles 
of the body and limbs which are under the control of the will. These 
muscles lead to action—flight or fight. The wild animal, emotionally 
stirred to great excitement, either fears and runs away; or, aroused 
to anger, stays and fights. Meanwhile, the involuntary muscles of 
the digestive canal remain motionless. 

An important experiment was carried out by George Crile. 
Animals were kept awake for a hundred hours; in every other way 
their lives were normal; a gentle stimulus ensured their wakefulness. 
This protracted lack of sleep injured the cells of the brain, the liver 
and the adrenal glands. The changes produced in these cells were 
identical with those which are produced by bacterial poisons, excessive 
emotion and excessive physical exertion. In healthy animals these detri- 
mental changes in the organs were repaired by a long sleep. Worry, 
anxiety or other prolonged harmful emotion brings about the same 
evil physical results; the whole body suffers. I quote from Crile’s 
book, “The Origin and Nature of the Emotions’: 


Emotion is more injurious to the body than is muscular action, 
the difference being caused by the fact that when there is action the 
products of stimulation are consumed, while without action they are 
not consumed. ... This explains the grave disturbances which 
appear under nerve strain and the great benefit of courage and 
hope. . . . The motor response involves the activity of the glands 
which throw into the blood-stream substances which help to form 
energy, but which, if no muscular action ensues, are harmful. . . . 
Any energy that can inspire faith, dispel worry, whether mystical, 
human or divine, will at once stop the body-wide stimulations and 
inhibitions which cause lesions as truly physical as is a fracture. The 
striking benefits of good luck, success, happiness, a change of scene, 
optimistic and helpful friends, are at once explained. 


Can we be surprised that so much disease prevails to-day? The 
average town-dweller has little opportunity for exercising the 
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voluntary muscles; muscle training methods bear witness to a vital 
impulse which demands satisfaction. Every doctor knows how 
anxious and worried people find relief by muscular activity. It is 
urgent to cultivate every method which can provide healthy 
emotions. Music is one of the most potent agencies for this purpose. 

The emotions which inspire mankind and elevate the soul, are 
provided by great music, literature and art. Music which produces 
moods of depression, bewilderment, even fear, can be safely studied 
by musicians and critics who approach it from an intellectual stand- 
point, but should be avoided by tense and anxious listeners. As there 
is abundance of music available which arouses emotions of courage 
and joy, it is the duty of teachers to guide their pupils to appreciate it. 
Some use music as a drug which induces day-dreaming and dulls 
desire to work: Plato warned us of that fact. Dangerous results can 
follow some forms of continuous radio noise. 

In Cannon’s remarkable book a chapter on “The Energising 
Influence of Emotional Excitement’ gives only a few lines about the 
power of music to lead to action. The effect of martial music in war 
has long been recognized; the weary soldier resumes his march and 
rushes forward when vigorous strains are played on loud instru- 
ments. Music has been tried as an aid to brighten monotonous work 
in factories; but this subject is too complicated to be fully considered 
here. The Medical Research Board published a pamphlet, ‘Fatigue 
and Boredom in Repetitive Work’. Many employers found that the 
best results were obtained by short spells of instrumental music 
and/or singing, during the morning and the afternoon. With 
certain work it was essential that the rhythm of the music cor- 
responded with that of the worker and the machine. Most students 
engaged in mental work preferred silence. 

Although educational authorities are engaged in the training of 
character, the use of music was long overlooked. Character has its 
roots in the emotional realm of the personality. In 1953 the Cam- 
bridgeshire Secondary Schools report stated: 

Artistic imagination . . . is closely allied with the emotional 
nature and for this reason is obviously of vital importance in the 
education of the young. If neglected or ignored it may easily become 
perverted, and feed a mere craving for the garish and sensational, 
even the sensual. 

The inspiring words of Plato should be kept in mind by every 
teacher. Can they ever be heard too frequently? 

. some god, as I for my part shall maintain, has given to man 


two arts: music and gymnastic. And therefore musical training is 
a more potent instrument than any other because rhythm and 
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harmony find their way into the inward places of the soul, on which 
they mightily fasten, imparting grace, and making the soul of him 
who is rightly educated graceful... . 


Aristotle, Plato’s greatest pupil, wrote: 


It is plain that music has the power of producing a certain effect 
on the moral character of the soul, and if it has this power, it is clear 
that the young must be directed to music and must be educated in it. 


Max Schoen’s interesting book “The Effects of Music’ (1927) 
contains a collection of essays by many authors who approach music 
from different angles. Dr. Ida Hyde examined the effect of various 
types of music on the vascular system. To a lady suffering from a 
very rapid heart, not of organic origin, a lullaby was played on a 
violin; both the husband and the investigator were amazed at the 
sudden improvement in the action of the heart. Dr. Hyde deduced 
that it is safe to recommend the lullaby as a sedative for such in- 
dividuals, when sensitive to music. On those insensitive, Dr. Hyde 
found that even the tragic symphony of Tchaikovsky produced no 
effect. That symphony could not be advised for depressed, fatigued 
and convalescent patients who were sensitive to music. With such 
people the National Emblem March had a restorative effect. 

Several essays in Schoen’s book contrast the reactions of students 
listening to light popular music and to classical works. Jazz, at first 
enjoyed, after much repetition aroused so much distaste that the 
men threatened to destroy the hated records! On the other hand, 
good classical music, such as Beethoven symphonies, became more 
enjoyed with every repetition. Incidentally, photographs of the 
audience show their expressions, puzzled at the beginning of the 
sittings, then becoming intense and serious, as if the great music 
had developed a higher morale. With familiarity, even unmusical 
people tend to develop interest in classical works. As I described in 
‘Music, Health and Character’ I was one of those unfortunate 
people; until over thirty, I disliked every form of music except the 
folksongs of my native land. 

In 1830 Dr. Justus Hecker’s book, “The Epidemics of the Middle 
Ages’, described ‘the dancing mania which swept over large parts of 
Europe in 1374, and continued for about two centuries. Desperate 
with the misery caused by the Black Death, entire communities 
joined hands, danced, screamed and jumped until they fell exhausted. 
To combat this epidemic the public authorities ordered music as 
the sole remedy; it was graduated from fast to slow, loud to soft. 
The notation of that music does not now exist, but Hecker gives 
records of the music employed to revive the victims of tarantulism. 
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The bite of the dreaded spider, the tarantula, caused extreme 
collapse; many would have died without suitable music with varied 
instruments. It was modified according to the degree of the illness; 
false and discordant notes caused discomfort. The malady was 
psychological; the bite alone could not have brought about such 
severe symptoms. 

Before turning to methods of treatment by music in asylums and 
hospitals, mention must be made of the discovery by Professor 
McKendrick, a distinguished physiologist. His account can be 
studied in the Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
1896. He recorded on blackened paper the waves of sound raised by 
music from several instruments, and those caused by speech. The 
pitch of musical sounds depends upon the number of vibrations per 
second; those of spoken words vary from 100 to 150 per second. In 
song, the vibrations number 80 to 400 and are caused chiefly by 
vowels. The vibrations, normally heard through the ear, can be 
appreciated through the skin. Whilst sound waves were reproduced 
from a phonograph, wires were led to a vessel containing a solution 
of salt, into which deaf-mutes dipped their fingers. Every note was 
felt by their fingers. Although some notes had only 1/500 and 1/600 
per second duration they stimulated the nerves of the skin so that 
variations of intensity were recognized. McKendrick wrote: 

You feel the long drawn notes of the trombone; you feel the 
crescendo and the diminuendo of rhythm, even something of the 
expression of music. You can distinguish notes of very low pitch by a 
feeling of intermission. As the effect is greatest when the current is 
weakest, the explanation does not lie in a muscular sensation. 

The deaf-mutes nodded their heads in time with the rhythm felt by 
their fingers. All the subjects of the experiment had been deaf from 
infancy, except one, who became deaf at the age of eleven. She 
wrote that what she had felt in her fingers reminded her of music 
she had heard in childhood. 

As a general rule in treating psychological disturbances, it is 
advisable to begin with music corresponding to the patient’s state of 
mind, and gradually change it to be in tune with the normal con- 
dition. For an excited patient, never begin with a soft and melancholy 
tune, but start with lively, impassioned strains. With the depressed 
patient, start with gentle and slow music and increase it to louder 
and faster. A lady described the effect upon her of Stravinsky’s ‘Rite 
of Spring’: 

When I heard that Stravinsky for the first time, the cross rhythm 


and breaks in the rhythm made me feel that at any moment the whole 
audience and the structure of the hall might break up into atoms, 
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as a vase may smash when a certain note is sounded. It seemed to 
me to be as dangerous as a high explosive, but I left the hall feeling 
an immense increase of vitality, and on arriving home wrote a poem. 
Some friends, on the contrary, were utterly exhausted. 


After the publication in 1923 of ‘Music, Health and Character’, 
letters appeared in ‘The Times’ from eminent physicians who had 
had experience of the value of music as a therapeutic agent in 
asylums and hospitals. Sir Robert Armstrong Jones stated that music 
could control and direct emotion from unrest to rest, out of discord 
to a harmonious whole. He had witnessed the dawn of mental 
restoration due to an emotional interest in music. He quoted the 
evidence of ancient Greece as to its beneficial effect in disease and in 
character, and cited the opinion of Dr. Drapes, President of the 
Medico-Psychological Association of Great Britain and Ireland: 


Nothing cheers and helps those patients . . . as does music. 
It transports to another region, removes the cloud of depression, 
assuages grief, tranquilises excitement, and rarely, if ever, produces 
the slightest ill effect. . . . The position of music in the treatment of 
the insane is a high one; its importance can hardly be exaggerated. 


In 1933 I heard from Miss Marion Scott, who had arranged a 
series of concerts at the Maudesley Hospital with the permission of 
Sir Frederick Mott. Her experience may be useful for musicians who 
to-day give their services for mental hospitals. Miss Scott wrote: 


During the years when I ran the concerts, I am certain that the 
patients loved them. I saw the tension slacken on their faces, and life 
creep into them as they listened. The ideal programme for such 
concerts combines hearing and making. I would begin with two or three 
items performed by good artists—say, a Mozart quartette or a Bach 
sonata for violin and piano, and follow with a group of songs (by a 
good singer), and a piano solo. Then I had simple community singing, 
just letting the audience join as they wanted, and always choosing 
tunes they knew well, such as sea shanties, Christmas carols or folk 
songs. It was a good plan to begin with community singing where the 
audience had only to join in the chorus. This enabled them to get 
over their shyness and forget themselves. For the second part of the 
programme, I followed roughly the same order, taking care never to 
tire them with long works, nor by music which presented problems 
or was vague. Delius and Brahms, for example, proved useless. 
Mozart was always right; so too was Bach, Handel less so; Beethoven 
appealed to many almost too much. Of folksongs, Annie Laurie and 
the Londonderry Air were prime favourites; they seemed to meet 
the need for romance in the hearts of those poor, dear, battered bits 
of humanity. I loved that audience; though one seldom knew their 
names, so long as the music lasted, we were all en rapport. 


When music is arranged by so sympathetic a personality, who 
can doubt its supreme value for the mentally afflicted? 
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Burris-Meyer and Cardinell (1946) studied the use of music in 
two hospital wards with psychoneurotic patients to whom every 
night sleeping drugs were given. When music was introduced into 
one ward, the amount of sedative drugs required fell off, whilst in 
the other ward it remained constant. 

In 1948 Doris Soibelman published a book, ‘On the Therapeutic 
and Industrial Uses of Music’. She summarizes the work of many 
investigators and gives thirty-seven pages of references to the 
literature consulted. She mentions Charles Diserens, a professor of 
Psychology, who wrote an excellent volume, “The Influence of Music 
on Behaviour’, in 1926. Many cases are quoted which prove that 
less anaesthetic is required when suitable music is played; with 
some, such as dental extractions, the anaesthetic was entirely 
dispensed with. As these results were reported in leading medical 
journals, this claim for the use of music cannot be dismissed as 
exaggerated journalism. Several of my medical colleagues testify 
that music aided their minor surgery clinics. 

In 1948 appeared ‘Music and Medicine’, edited by Dorothy 
Schullian and Max Schoen; its references to books and articles fill 
sixty-four long pages. Practically every use of music is considered by 
the fifteen contributors to this volume. Because of the immortal 
verdicts of Plato and Aristotle, the article on music in antiquity is 
welcome in modern days, when too often on the air we hear what 
these philosophers would condemn it as debasing to the character 
and conducive to disease. Because Greek civilization, the noblest in 
antiquity, placed so high a value on music, many scholars have 
attempted to interpret its few surviving melodies. In ‘Music and 
Medicine’ Bruno Meinecke gives a fragment of Greek music sup- 
posed to have been played when an ode of Pindar was sung at the 
Pythian games in 474 B.c. The manuscript was alleged to have been 
discovered in the library of a Monastery in Sicily; some still regard 
it as genuine, but most scholars find insufficient evidence. 

Professor Winnington-Ingram deals fully with the subject of Greek 
notation in ‘Grove’s Dictionary of Music’. Fragments have been 
found in several countries, but the fragile papyri are badly mutilated. 
In 1893 French excavations at Delphi discovered two hymns 
inscribed on stone, one dated 128-27 B.c. During the first world war 
Sir William Ramsay, an archeologist, found in Asia Minor some 
lines of Greek music—an epitaph to Seikilos—inscribed on stone. 
The stone was placed in a Museum, but after the 1914-18 war it was 
lost; it is hoped that it may be discovered again. The date of the 
inscription is uncertain, probably about the second century B.c. 
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The music of the Delphic hymns and of the epitaph, sung by 
Arda Mandikian, is now obtainable on gramophone records. 

‘Music and Medicine’ has chapters on music for mental institutions, 
hospitals for the sick and for disabled soldiers. Howard Hanson, 
an American composer, conductor and teacher of music, reviews 
and illustrates lines from some of the great operas, symphonies 
and sacred works. He believes that much of the music too often 
heard on the American radio will work havoc on the nervous 
system and even cause neurosis. Dreading the effect of common- 
place sound flooding the homes where children play and study, he 
writes: “Night after night, without intermission, the noise proceeds 
for hours on end, adding to the emotional stress already caused by 
the rush of modern life.” It is natural that the young should desire to 
dance, but “hot jazz” should not be inflicted on a wide public. Evenif 
switched off by those who find it disturbing, it is still audible from 
open windows and through thin walls. Dancers who prefer jazz to 
the elegant melodies of Strauss and other musicians should employ 
gramophone records. Hanson predicts: “if the mass production of 
this aural drug is not curtailed, we may find ourselves a nation of 
neurotics which even the skill of the psychiatrist may be hard 
pressed to cure”’. 

Certain types of music and dancing are used by primitive tribes 
to induce a frenzied excitement. They can stimulate base passions, 
exhibited in mob violence, and lead to cruel, destructive actions 
unworthy of humanity. In antiquity similar manifestations occurred 
during some of the Dionysian orgies. In modern days the law has 
been obliged to forbid those uncontrolled activities of young people 
distracted by wild rhythmic music. 

Last year I was fortunate to meet Miss Margaret Tilly, who uses 
music therapeutically on original lines. For over a year she was the 
chief music therapist in the Psychiatric Wing of a Hospital in 
California. Few therapists have Miss Tilly’s qualifications. Not only 
is she a highly skilled musician, but she also has a wide experience in 
Jungian analytical psychology. As she explained to me, much of her 
work with patients consists of using music as a language which can 
be understood by them only on the level of the unconscious. In the 
case of psychotics, who live in an unreal world of fantasy, this is 
often the only method of approach which can establish rapport and 
through which mental improvement can then take place. Noticeable 
results may follow even the first treatment; for long-standing and 
complicated cases months of work may be necessary. When she has 
gathered more material, Miss Tilly intends to publish her results. 
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THOMAS PRESTON’S ORGAN MASS 


By Denis STEVENS 


Durinc the past few years I have had the good fortune to bring to 
light two important examples of a liturgico-musical form which had 
hitherto not been thought to exist in the history of English music: the 
organ Mass. One of these examples, a Mass by the sixteenth-century 
Welsh composer, Philip ap Rhys, I have already described in detail"; 
the other is a Mass by Rhys’s contemporary, Thomas Preston. 

These two discoveries were not due in any way to the unearthing 
of new source-material: the manuscript which contains both works 
has been for a long time in the public domain (British Museum, 
Add. MS 29996). Indeed, the recognition of the Masses was a process 
of integration rather than of discovery, with the emphasis on the 
joining together of seemingly unconnected and disparate elements. 
The Gloria of Rhys’s Mass was published as long ago as 1934 in 
the shape of a separate and detached item among the works of John 
Redford; and similarly parts of one section from Preston’s Mass 
have been printed and partially described in an article which 
appeared in 1949.3 But in neither publication was the possibility of 
a more extensive form even hinted at. 

The recognition of Preston’s Mass was undoubtedly hampered 
by the fact that it is a setting of the Proper, not the Ordinary of the 
Mass. This is unusual enough to be almost rare, since by far the 
greater number of Mass sections composed for organ, from the time 
of the Kyrie-Gloria pairs+ in the fifteenth century Faenza manuscript 
to the complete Masses of Couperin and de Grigny, are settings of 
the Ordinary.s I am not unaware that the Masses of Couperin and 
de Grigny, besides presenting organ verses for Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei, and Ite missa est, also introduce the Offertory, which is 
part of the Proper of the Mass. In general, it was the custom to 


1 ‘A Unique Tudor Organ Mass’ (‘Musica Disciplina’, VI, 1952, p. 167). The music 
is published in ‘Altenglische Orgelmusik’ (Barenreiter Ed. 385). 

2 C. F. Pfatteicher, ‘John Redford’ (Cassel, 1934). 

3 Hugh M. Miller, ‘Fulgens Praeclara’ (‘Journal of the American Musicological 
Society’, II, 1949, p. 310). See also Denis Stevens, ‘Further Light on Fulgens Praeclara’ 
(ibid., LX, 1956, p. 1). 

4 Dragan Plamenac, ‘New Light on Codex Faenza 117’ (Kongressbericht 1.G.M.’, 
1952, P- 310). 

_ There are however isolated Introits and Sequences in the Buchner manuscript. 
See Carl Paesler, ‘Das Fundamentbuch von Hans von Constanz’ (‘Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir Musikwissenschaft’, V, 1889, p. 1). 
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compose groups of Offertories, for various feasts, in order that the 
organist might select whichever was appropriate. There are, for 
example, in the British Museum manuscript just cited, no less than 
twelve Offertories by Thomas Preston, including eight settings of 
‘Felix namque’ for Masses of the B.V.M. and four more intended for 
the Epiphany, the Purification, Trinity Sunday and St. Lawrence. 

Since the manuscript itself is of considerable importance, a brief 
description of it may not be out of place. It is a small folio volume, 
rendered bulky by the gradual addition of more and more fascicles, 
and its contents include music written as early as 1530 (when 
Avery Burton and John Redford were at the height of their reputa- 
tion) and as late as 1647, which is the date of a Pavan by Thomas 
Tomkins on f.217v. Tomkins owned the volume for some time and 
wrote among its many pages his own critical comments on the music. 
He appears to have had a genuine respect for the work of his pre- 
decessors, for comments such as “A fine hymn verse of 2 parts”, 
**A good old indeed, very good”’, ““A good sharp verse”’ are frequently 
found in the margins or even between the staves. 

I am not aware of the existence of a collective noun for a 
number of organ books, but Tomkins certainly possessed more than 
a gamut of them, for the eight volumes in his possession were 
lettered from A to H, and the evidence afforded by a well-known 
Tomkins autograph in Paris®shows that Add. MS 29996 may origin- 
ally have been classified under letter D. Apart from the almost 
obliterated political poems and the eminently legible recipes for 
preserving fruit (all in the hand of Thomas Tomkins) the volume is 
also interesting because of a composition by Tomkins on f.193v, 
dedicated to Arthur Philips, who became Professor of Music at 
Oxford University in 1639. In the following year Philips gained the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. 

To return to Thomas Preston: he was organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, from 1559 until 1563, when he was succeeded by 
Robert Goldar. Preston’s colleagues at Windsor at that time 
included Richard Farrant, John Munday, Nathaniel Giles and 
John Marbeck, besides the Robert Goldar just mentioned. Com- 
positions of all these, with the sole exception of Farrant, are to be 
found in the so-called ‘Baldwin Manuscript’ which is part of the 
Royal Library now housed in the British Museum.” Presumably 


6 Bibliothéque du Conservatoire, Rés. 1122. 

7 RM 24.d.2. The only composition by Preston is a three-part ‘O lux [beata Trinitas]’ 
on f.118v. The two upper parts are florid, and the tenor makes use of the faburden of the 
plainsong, not the plainsong itself. This suggests that Baldwin, the compiler of the manu- 
script, simply copied out an organ verse into separate parts. 
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Preston held an appointment at a London church before going to 
Windsor, for existing Tudor documents point to the fact that 
organists came to London from the provinces in order to join the 
mainstream of music. After a few years many of them retired to the 
provinces again, perhaps because the stream was too fast and too 
shallow. Philip ap Rhys, Richard Wynslate, Thomas Tallis and 
John Thorne were among those singers and organists who served 
for a short time in the city church of St. Mary-at-Hill, Billingsgate, 
before leaving London for towns such as Canterbury, Winchester 
and York.* Thus it may reasonably be assumed that the pattern of 
Thomas Preston’s life was not dissimilar from that of his contem- 
poraries, and the presence of so much of his music in a volume closely 
connected with John Redford and Philip ap Rhys, both of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, also suggests that a London appointment preceded the 
Windsor one. At this stage it may be as well to mention that our 
Thomas Preston must not be confused with two Thomas Prestons 
(father and son) who were organists at Ripon in 1690 and 1731. 

The Mass itself extends from f.62v to f.67v of Add. MS 29996, 
and is the last item in an important section of the manuscript 
devoted entirely to Preston’s works. Although the margins are cut, 
and the inscription at the beginning is not as complete as it might be, 
the words “Efa]st{[e]r Day / Ad Offic{ium]’ can be made out. 
The officium, or Introit of the Mass, then appears in the following 
form: first a 2-part verse entitled “Resurrexit” (a scribal error for 
“‘Resurrexi”); then a short verse, this time three-part, with the 
heading “Tu cognovisti’”; and lastly ‘“Resurrexi’” once again, a 
flowing four-part verse, in imitative contrapuntal style, with the 
cantus firmus in the tenor. It will be noticed at once that each suc- 
cessive verse has one more voice-part than the preceding verse, a 
process whereby the texture of the music is gradually enriched and 
brought to an impressive climax. 

This texture does not consist exclusively of polyphonic organ 
verses. The verses fit into a liturgical framework, which they 
embellish and enhance; but thestructure is not complete without the 
intervening plainsong. In the Sarum liturgy, at High Mass, the 
Introit was repeated three times on Sundays, Feasts, Octaves of 
Feasts cum regimine chori, in Commemorations of the B.V.M. and the 
Feast of the Place. On Easter Sunday the four Rulers of the Choir, 
delegated by the Precentor, would intone the first word of the Introit 
**Resurrexi’’, and the choir would join them at the words “et adhuc 


8 Hugh Baillie, ‘A London Church in Early Tudor Times’ (‘Music & Letters’, 
XXXVI, 1955, P- 55)- 
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tecum sum alleluya’”’. This point, where the choir begins, is exactly 
the point at which Preston begins to set his organ verse, for the 
plainsong can be clearly traced in the bass part, in spite of the 
decoration amounting at times to a disguising of the melody. 

Then follows the psalm verse, the Rulers singing the first half 
(“Domine probasti me et cognovisti me”) and the organ playing the 
second half “Tu cognovisti’’), with the psalm-tone in the middle 
voice. The second repetition of the Introit is purely choral, as is the 
“Gloria Patri” which follows. During the singing of “‘Gloria Patri” 
the celebrant and his assistants enter the sanctuary: first, two cerofers, 
walking abreast and carrying two lighted tapers, then a thuribler, 
a subdeacon carrying the Gospel-Book, the deacon carrying the 
Missal, and finally the celebrant. This impressive entry would be set 
off by the third and last repetition of the Introit, played this time 
by the organ, after the usual intonation by the Rulers of the choir. 

Two centuries before Preston composed his Mass, the rules 
regarding use of organ music were much more strict, and we cannot 
help seeing in the extensive repertory of Tudor organ music (the 
earliest of its kind in England, apart from a few isolated fragments) a 
final flourishing of medieval organ music as well as a final break- 
down of the liturgical principles to which it owed its existence. 
Jean de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter in the fourteenth century, 
drew up a list of rules about the use of polyphony, whether for voices 
or for instruments, in his Consuetudinary of 1337.9 On principal 
double feasts, such as Christmas and Easter, the organ was allowed 
to play during Mass only at the following points: at the third repeti- 
tion of the Introit, at the Kyrie, Gloria, Sequence, Credo, Offertory, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei and Deo Gratias. 

As we have already seen, the custom in Preston’s day was to play 
the Introit the first time as well as the third, and also to respond to 
the opening of the psalm-verse, thus making the complete structure 
symmetrical and alternating. The rules were also sufficiently relaxed 
to allow the use of the organ at the Gradual and Alleluia. 

Of the Gradual Preston has set only the intonation (“‘Haec’’) and 
the verse (“‘Confitemini Domino”’). Both are in two-part harmony, 
the sparseness of texture being to some extent remedied by Preston’s 
ingenious use of mensural proportion signs and the rhythmic dis- 
placements that result: at the end of the organ verse, for example, 
the player is cheerfully called upon to execute three notes in the 
left hand against eight in the right. In order to complete the Gradual, 
it is of course necessary to follow the organ intonation with the choral 

9 ‘Ordinale Exon.’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1909). 
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section (“dies quam fecit Dominus exultemus et laetemur in ea”), 
and similarly the verse with the final choral melisma on the word 
“ejus’’. This is made clear by the fact that the cantus firmus in Preston’s 
verse stops short at the word “‘misericordia’’, the point at which the 
choir enters to complete the verse. The organ intonation and verse 
thus act as substitutes for the three clerics in silken copes who sang 
from the steps of the pulpit: we can only hope that the brilliance and 
novelty of the organ music made up in some degree for the lack of 
this particular aspect of the ceremony. 

In the Alleluia exactly the same substitution occurs, although it 
should be noted that Preston’s cantus firmus is here a fourth below the 
pitch usually adopted in both printed and manuscript service- 
books. Regarding the question of which kind cf source Preston used 
for his plainsong, I am inclined to think that he had access to a copy 
of the Sarum Gradual printed in Paris by Regnault, in 1532, for 
there is a closer connection between the version of the chant in this 
source’ and the cantus firmus which lies embedded in Preston’s organ 
settings: The first Alleluia is played by the organ, with the plainsong 
in the middle voice, and it is repeated (with the melisma) by the 
choir immediately afterwards. ‘‘Pascha nostrum’’, normally assigned 
to the three clerics, is played by the organ in sober yet dignified 
three-part harmony as far as the final melisma on “‘Christus”, where 
the choir takes over. A second verse, ““Epulemur in azymis”’ (not 
now used, though a consistent feature of Sarum books) then follows 
in the same manner, the organ beginning and the choir ending it. 

From now on the organ writing becomes more and yet more 
adventurous in its use of proportions, syncopations and variety of 
texture. Indeed, it is clear that Preston, in setting the alternate 
verses of the Sequence ‘‘Fulgens praeclara’’, was neither following a 
previous model nor creating a precedent. He had at his disposal only 
the knowledge and technique of alternatim practice in setting hymns 
and canticles, with possibly a faint recollection or two of the per- 
formance of Sequences for alternating plainsong and polyphony.” 
Out of these elements he welded his verses for ““Fulgens praeclara”’, 
which (like many other Sequences) is admirably suited to alternatim 
practice because of the repetition of each section or incise. 

As before, the first organ verse does not include the intonation 
(““Fulgens”) which was sung by the four Rulers of the Choir. There- 


10 More recently the intonation has also included the word “dies’’. Cf Graduale 
Romanum. 

11 British Museum, C.35.1.5. The Mass for Easter Day begins at f.cxxi. 

12 Polyphonic verses of the Sequence ‘Post partum virgo’, by Christopher Tye, are 
preserved in a choirbook in Christ Church Library (Mus.MS 45) at Oxford. 
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tecum sum alleluya”. This point, where the choir begins, is exactly 
the point at which Preston begins to set his organ verse, for the 
plainsong can be clearly traced in the bass part, in spite of the 
decoration amounting at times to a disguising of the melody. 

Then follows the psalm verse, the Rulers singing the first half 
(“Domine probasti me et cognovisti me”) and the organ playing the 
second half “Tu cognovisti’), with the psalm-tone in the middle 
voice. The second repetition of the Introit is purely choral, as is the 
“Gloria Patri” which follows. During the singing of “Gloria Patri” 
the celebrant and his assistants enter the sanctuary: first, two cerofers, 
walking abreast and carrying two lighted tapers, then a thuribler, 
a subdeacon carrying the Gospel-Book, the deacon carrying the 
Missal, and finally the celebrant. This impressive entry would be set 
off by the third and last repetition of the Introit, played this time 
by the organ, after the usual intonation by the Rulers of the choir. 

Two centuries before Preston composed his Mass, the rules 
regarding use of organ music were much more strict, and we cannot 
help seeing in the extensive repertory of Tudor organ music (the 
earliest of its kind in England, apart from a few isolated fragments) a 
final flourishing of medieval organ music as well as a final break- 
down of the liturgical principles to which it owed its existence. 
Jean de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter in the fourteenth century, 
drew up a list of rules about the use of polyphony, whether for voices 
or for instruments, in his Consuetudinary of 1337.9 On principal 
double feasts, such as Christmas and Easter, the organ was allowed 
to play during Mass only at the following points: at the third repeti- 
tion of the Introit, at the Kyrie, Gloria, Sequence, Credo, Offertory, 
Sanctus, Agnus Dei and Deo Gratias. 

As we have already seen, the custom in Preston’s day was to play 
the Introit the first time as well as the third, and also to respond to 
the opening of the psalm-verse, thus making the complete structure 
symmetrical and alternating. The rules were also sufficiently relaxed 
to allow the use of the organ at the Gradual and Alleluia. 

Of the Gradual Preston has set only the intonation (“‘Haec’’) and 
the verse (““Confitemini Domino’). Both are in two-part harmony, 
the sparseness of texture being to some extent remedied by Preston’s 
ingenious use of mensural proportion signs and the rhythmic dis- 
placements that result: at the end of the organ verse, for example, 
the player is cheerfully called upon to execute three notes in the 
left hand against eight in the right. In order to complete the Gradual, 
it is of course necessary to follow the organ intonation with the choral 


9 ‘Ordinale Exon.’ (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1909). 
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section (“dies quam fecit Dominus exultemus et laetemur in ea’’”), 
and similarly the verse with the final choral melisma on the word 
“ejus”’. This is made clear by the fact that the cantus firmus in Preston’s 
verse stops short at the word “‘misericordia’”’, the point at which the 
choir enters to complete the verse. The organ intonation and verse 
thus act as substitutes for the three clerics in silken copes who sang 
from the steps of the pulpit: we can only hope that the brilliance and 
novelty of the organ music made up in some degree for the lack of 
this particular aspect of the cercmony. 

In the Alleluia exactly the same substitution occurs, although it 
should be noted that Preston’s cantus firmus is here a fourth below the 
pitch usually adopted in both printed and manuscript service- 
books. Regarding the question of which kind cf source Preston used 
for his plainsong, I am inclined to think that he had access to a copy 
of the Sarum Gradual printed in Paris by Regnault, in 1532, for 
there is a closer connection between the version of the chant in this 
source"’ and the cantus firmus which lies embedded in Preston’s organ 
settings. The first Alleluia is played by the organ, with the plainsong 
in the middle voice, and it is repeated (with the melisma) by the 
choir immediately afterwards. “‘Pascha nostrum’’, normally assigned 
to the three clerics, is played by the organ in sober yet dignified 
three-part harmony as far as the final melisma on ‘“‘Christus”’, where 
the choir takes over. A second verse, “Epulemur in azymis” (not 
now used, though a consistent feature of Sarum books) then follows 
in the same manner, the organ beginning and the choir ending it. 

From now on the organ writing becomes more and yet more 
adventurous in its use of proportions, syncopations and variety of 
texture. Indeed, it is clear that Preston, in setting the alternate 
verses of the Sequence “‘Fulgens praeclara’’, was neither following a 
previous model nor creating a precedent. He had at his disposal only 
the knowledge and technique of alternatim practice in setting hymns 
and canticles, with possibly a faint recollection or two of the per- 
formance of Sequences for alternating plainsong and polyphony.” 
Out of these elements he welded his verses for ‘‘Fulgens praeclara”’, 
which (like many other Sequences) is admirably suited to alternatim 
practice because of the repetition of each section or incise. 

As before, the first organ verse does not include the intonation 
(‘‘Fulgens”’) which was sung by the four Rulers of the Choir. There- 


10 More recently the intonation has also included the word “dies’’. Cf. Graduale 
Romanum. 

11 British Museum, C.35.1.5. The Mass for Easter Day begins at f.cxxi. 

12 Polyphonic verses of the Sequence ‘Post partum virgo’, by Christopher Tye, are 
preserved in a choirbook in Christ Church Library (Mus.MS 45) at Oxford. 
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after, however, the plainsong verses were sung by Rulers and choir 
together. Twelve complete verses are set, and there is a fragment of 
a thirteenth verse, which appears to have been brought to a summary 
conclusion by a later hand. It alone has no connection with the 
melody of the Sequence, and it may be no more than a hurriedly 
written “Amen” to which the choir responded “Alleluia”. In its 
complete form the Sequence has sixteen verses, and the omission of 
four of them in this setting may possibly have been due to local 
custom. In France, for example, this Sequence was usually sung no 
farther than the verbeta after the thirteenth verse.*3 Preston disposes 
the plainsong in the following manner, in the course of the twelve 
complete verses he has set: 


Incipit or section Votce-parts Position of c.f. 
1... praeclara rutilat 2 bassus 
2 Infelix culpa Eve 2 bassus 
3 Benedicta sit celsa 3 tenor 
4 Pollentem iam 3 tenor 
5 Patris sedens 3 tenor 
6 O magna O celsa 4 cantus 
7 Roseo cruore 3 cantus 
8 Stupens valde 3 tenor 
g Stirpe davitica 3 tenor 
10 Dic impie zabule 3 tenor 
11 Tribus lingue 3 tenor 
12 Judea incredula 3 tenor 


Although the Sequence, like the Mass itself, may possibly be 
incomplete—for there is no evidence that the two remaining parts 
of the Proper were set'*—there is important evidence here of a man 
trying to create music in an unfamiliar if not new medium. The size 
of the canvas he had to cover may eventually have proved too much 
for him, as it was for Philip ap Rhys, who, it may be recalled, left 
a number of blank pages in his organ Mass for the insertion of the 
Credo, but never filled in these pages. Preston’s Mass is nevertheless 
an important document in the history of liturgical organ music, 
since it shows that he responded with all the technique and resources 
at his disposal when called upon to provide verses for the Proper 
of the Mass. 


13 See the ending of this Sequence at pl. 26 of the facsimile in ‘Le Prosaire de la 
Sainte Chapelle’, edited by Dom Hesbert (Monumenta Musicae Sacrae’, I). 
14 For example, the Offertory ‘Terra tremuit’ and the Communion ‘Pascha nostrum’. 


MURKY: A POLISH MUSICAL FREAK 
By CzesLaw RaymMonp HALsk1 


In the new edition of Grove’s Dictionary (Vol. V, p. 1009) we find 
the following explanation of the ttrrm MURKY BASS: 


An English term dating from the 18th century applied for obscure 
reasons to accompaniments in broken octaves played on keyboard 
instruments. 


It seems worth while to acquaint the English-speaking musical 
world more closely with this illegitimate child of music. Let it first 
be stated that its name is not an English term: it was adopted by 
way of the German musical vocabulary from the Poles, a seemingly 
odd course of events, though not as complicated as at first it appears 
to be. The ‘New English Dictionary’ (Vol. VI, p. 773) explains the 
word MURKY, sb. Music, in the following way: 


1876 Stainer & Barrett Dict.Mus. Terms, Murky, a piece of 
harpsichord music, having a bass consisting of broken octaves in 
accompaniment. Also pieces with such basses. 


Does this explain the matter? 

In the musical literature and musicology of the eighteenth 
century we often come across a term variously written as: Murky, 
Murcky, Murzky or Mourqui, denoting a certain instrumental 
bass figure of broken octaves, as at the beginning of the allegro in the 
first movement of Beethoven’s ‘Sonate pathétique’. Some German 
theorists have ridiculed this particular figure as “dilettantish’’, 
an anti-polyphonic technique employed by lazy musicians, and 
they were inclined to trace its origin to German folk music. They 
based their assertion on the following passage from Marpurg’s 
‘Kritische Briefe’ (1759): “So wie die Deutschen ihre Murky, und 
die Franzosen ihre Musette haben: so haben die Pohlen ihre 
Masure.” 

Adolf Chybiriski, in an article published in the Polish musical 
monthly ‘Muzyka’ for August 1951, says that not by any means all 
German theorists and musicians have shared that opinion: “their 
writings make it quite clear that in the ‘Murky’ (strictly speaking: 
‘Murky-Basse’) they saw a Polish product . . . The term ‘Murky’ is 


” 


not a German but a Slavonic word .. .”. 
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In 1736 [Professor Chybiriski goes on] there appeared at Leipzig 
a publication, ‘Singende Muse an der Pleisse’, whose author, using 
the pseudonym of Sperontes, was a student born in Silesia. His name 
was J. S. Schultze [recte Scholze]. This collection comprises a piece 
entitled MOURQUI (according to the then fashionable French 
spelling). There were many composers in Germany who had 
acquainted themselves with Slavonic folk music, and many followers 
of the “Polish musical style” ; it isenough tomention G.Ph. Telemann. 

There is a village in Silesia called Murcki [pron. moor-tski], The 
folk music of this village called the attention of German musicians 
visiting Silesia to its peculiar style and manner of playing, to the bass 
figures, of which the “broken octaves” formed part, appearing in the 
accompaniment performed either on the rustic basetla [a Polish folk 
instrument, an intermediary between the violoncello and the double 
bass] or on the dudy [Polish bagpipe]. It is possible that [the villagers] 
of Murcki did not invent that figure but simply borrowed it from the 
[instrumental ] folk music generally current in Poland. There is also 
a possibility that the “broken octaves” were executed not by one but 
two instruments tuned differently. 

German pronunciation does not differentiate between “ck” and 
*k”, hence reading the word “Murcki” they wrote “Murky”, 
changing the final letter “i” into “y” in accordance with German 
custom. Hence we find in some German musical dictionaries and 
encyclopedias “‘Murky” or “Murzki’” instead of the Polish spelling 
*Murcki”’. 


The spelling is of no great importance; the matter of interest is 
the why and the how of the term’s provenance. I shirked this 
particular problem for a long time, wondering whether the earlier 
German theorists, distinguished by their impartiality, kept the 
secret under their hats or whether their successors suppressed some 
information relating to it; whether, indeed, I should be able 
to find the right answer to the question or be forced to leave the 
whole matter buried in oblivion and obscurity. Having once decided 
to take it up seriously, however, I first turned my attention to the 
early Polish linguistic sources. There is a Polish open-air game called 
gra w murke (blind-man’s-buff); the word murek, plural murki, 
describes a sulky, morose and muttering man; murkot means a short 
guttural sound of disappointment or anger, a sort of growl. The 
word murcki means the “potato with a blackish skin’’, an acceptable 
explanation for the name of a village whose wretched inhabitants 
ate such potatoes. But, I asked myself, is this a sufficient reason for 
calling a familiar folk accompaniment of “broken octaves” by the 
name of a small and obscure village tucked away somewhere 
in Silesia? 

Beside the linguistic there are musical considerations of far greater 
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importance to the investigator of this matter. The Silesian and the 
Highland folk bands have long employed two types of bass instru- 
ment: the basetla and the basy. The former is a smaller instrument 
with three strings and akin to the violoncello; the latter a larger one, 
akin to the double bass, which has four strings. These instruments 
are tuned as follows: basetla D (below the bass stave) d, A; basy D, 
d, a, A. On these instruments, especially the latter, the “broken 
octaves” are most easily produced. Nowadays the bass player in the 
Highland bands gives the harmonic support to the tune by supplying 
it with double-stops in octaves unbroken: 


4; ° ° ° ° 
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It may be asserted with a certain amount of probability that 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Polish folk bands 
in Silesia and the High Tatra region employed the method of 
“broken octaves’, to which the still existing tuning of both these 
instruments itself clearly points. 

The players at the village of Murcki, having adopted the 
technique and methods of the folk instrumentalists in the whole of 
the province of Silesia, Podhale, High Tatra, Pieniny, etc., 
acquainted with it the German musicians who frequently visited 
this part of Poland: Martin Agricola, a Silesian by birth, Valentin 
Haussmann, Joseph Riepel, Johann Philipp Kirnberger, C. 
Hammard, Georg Philipp Telemann, to mention but a few names. 
Marpurg simply stated the known facts, which show beyond doubt 
that already in the eighteenth century the Polish word became Ger- 
manized and adopted by the German musical vocabulary. And so 
a tiny, obscure Polish village in Silesia supplied the musical world at 
large with a term which, however, is not current in Poland herself. 


1 From S. Mierczyriski, ‘Muzyka Podhala’, 2nd ed. (Cracow, 1949), No. 49, p. 50. 
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GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT: LYRIC POET 


By GiLBerRT REANEY 


Ir has unfortunately become the fashion to condemn the poems of 
the fourteenth-century versifiers without considering them from any 
viewpoint but that of the twentieth century. A glance into any 
standard history of French literature will confirm this opinion. The 
most that anyone will normally say for the Ballades of Machaut or 
Deschamps is that they are important for the history of the develop- 
ment of this and kindred forms. Style is usually not considered 
except in so far as it concerns the use of allegory or mythological 
figures, and if it is considered we are restricted to a general statement 
such as: “in comparison with his predecessors he shows progress in 
the use of learned language and allusions, which he applies, albeit 
at second hand, to lyric poetry.”: However true this may be, it is 
by no means the whole story, and if personal feelings rarely intrude 
in this “‘art for art’s sake”’, at any rate poetry of a rare elegance, and 
even beauty, is frequently to be found. It is unnecessary to read 
farther than the oft-quoted “Blanche com lys, plus que rose vermeille’ 
(Chich? 1, LX.X XII) to realize this, for this piece is quite typical of 
Machaut’s shorter lyric poems. 

“An artificial poet” is the criticism most often applied to 
Machaut.3 In a way it is a compliment, since it reveals how full of ’ 
ingenuities his works are, and even though many of these ingenuities 
may appear puerile to the twentieth-century mind, they were 
indispensable to the poetry-loving nobles of the fourteenth century. 
Moreover, if we look beyond the superficialities of this poetry we 
are sometimes led into a dream world of unimagined beauty, whose 
tranquillity and enchantment nothing is allowed to disturb. The 
artifices of the ‘Roman de la Rose’, so beloved by fourteenth-century 
poets, become the setting for the lover’s plaint or adulation. 

Of course, poetical accomplishment in the fourteenth century 
was not measured by the criteria of present-day criticism, namely 
originality of theme, emotional intensity, vivid imagery and the 
like, but by perfection in technique. The name rhétorique, applied to 


« Grober-Hofer, ‘Geschichte der mittel-franzdsischen Literatur’, I (Berlin & Leipzig, 
1933), 27. 
2 This abbreviation is used throughout for V. Chichmaref, ‘CEuvres lyriques de Guillaume 
de Machaut’, 2 vols. (Paris & St. Petersburg, 1909). 
$3, — & P. Hazard, ‘Histoire illustrée de la littérature frangaise’ (Paris, 1923 &c.), 
p- 88. 
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Machaut and his successors, is significant in this respect. Incidentally 
it indicates the fourteenth-century infatuation for classical models, 
which characteristically were misconceived, but first and foremost 
it suggests that little genuine emotion was likely to enter into works 
created by the method Machaut himself defines: 


Rhetorique versifier 
Fait et metrifier 
Et si fait faire jolis vers 
Noviaus et de metre divers . . . 
[Here follows a list of the types of rhyme] 
Et si aourne son langage 
Par maniere plaisant et sage. 
[ Prologue, lines 258-269} 


Deep feelings are not mentioned and indeed Machaut is not of those 
that believe sadness inspires the greatest poems. 


. . . Ets’on dit 

Que li tristes cuers doit miex faire 
Que li joieus, c’est tort a faire, 
Ne je ne m’i puis accorder. 


[ Prologue, lines 166-169)+ 


Variety of metre, the lover and his plaints, pretty verses as a 
decoration of the French language, this would seem to sum up 
Machaut’s approach to the writing of poetry. It may well be asked 
what is to be gained from reading poetry of this artificial kind, in 
which an unreal code of love provides the majority of themes and 
where emotion seems at a discount. The reply may well be that 
there is much to admire in Machaut’s elegant versifying, whether 
it be the formal qualities and aristocratic tone of his poems or the 
sheer musicality of it all. The more mechanical puzzle poems may 
seem trite to-day, but they throw an interesting sidelight on the type 
of entertainment favoured by high society in the fourteenth century. 

The hard core of Machaut’s lyric work is formed by the Ballades, 
Rondeaux and Virelais, for the motets were primarily musical 
compositions and the /ais hark back to earlier times in both versifica- 
tion and musical style.s It is to Machaut’s credit that he developed 
polyphony in the secular song to a degree found previously only in 
the motet and the out-of-date conductus. Indeed, it seems reasonable 
4 E. Hoepffner, ‘CEuvres de Machaut’, I (Paris, 1908). 


5 On the /ais see my lecture ‘The Lais of Guillaume de Machaut and their Background’ 
in ‘Proceedings of the Royal Musical Association’, LX XXII (1955), pp. 15ff- 
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to accept the theory that the relatively early secular motets of 
Machaut were succeeded by the more novel polyphonic Ballades and 
Rondeaux (the polyphonic Virelais are more conservative). In this 
he seems to have been an innovator. In poetry, however, he followed 
on the heels of such men as Jehannot de l’Escurel, Jehan Acart de 
Hesdin and particularly Jehan de le Mote. These versifiers gradually 
standardized the metre of Ballade and Rondeau forms in particular, 
and Machaut’s norm was the decasyllabic line. The Ballade usually 
had three seven- or eight-line stanzas and the Rondeau one eight-line 
stanza. The Virelai clung to the variety of metre commonin the thir- 
teenth century, though like the Ballade it consisted of three stanzas. 

The collection of short lyric poems which Machaut called 
‘La Louange des Dames’ includes several Ballades and Rondeaux 
which recur in the music fascicles of the great manuscripts. The 
number of poems in the ‘Louange’ collection amounts to well over 
two hundred, and the subject treated, as befits the ladies, is love. 
It is true, of course, that this was the only subject that would appeal 
to most fourteenth-century audiences, and so the poet had to choose 
it whether he would or no. 

Machaut’s main variations on this theme are as follows (refer- 
ences are to the poems with music) : 

(a) The poet complains of his lady’s coldness and lack of atten- 
tion to his passion. He assures her of his entire submission to her will 
and lays his approaching death at her door, in case she does not 
return his love (Chich 2, Ballade V). This may be due to her prefer- 
ence for someone else (Chich 1, Ballade CLX XXII). 

(6) If the lover is loyal and discreet, he may hope to obtain his 
lady’s favour (Chich 1, LXXIX &c.). 

(c) The lady is glorified as an example of physical perfection far 
surpassing that of others of her sex (Chich 2, Ballade XXVII &c.). 

(d) Fear of confessing his love makes the lover silent lest he be 
dismissed (Chich 2, Ballade I). On one occasion he is lamenting 
because he has said too much, and 


Pour mon temps qu’ay en li usé, 
Ma dame m’a congié donné. 
(Chich 2, Ballade XVIII). 


(e) Love is a sickness, and his lady is the doctor (Chich 1, 
Ballade CCLVIII). 

(f) Machaut gives advice to the lady who would retain her 
honour in amorous matters (Chich 1, Ballade CCI). 

(g) The lover laments a long separation from his lady or rejoices 
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because he or she has returned (Chich 2, Ballades IX, X, XI, a 
three-voice canon, in which the lover sings two parts and the lady 
one. Also Chich 1, XX XIX [cf.(m)]. 

(h) Machaut frequently complains of his lady’s fickleness. The 
bitter ‘Je maudi l’eure et le temps et le jour’ (Chich 1, CCXIII) is 
very reminiscent of Pierre des Molins’s celebrated Ballade ‘De ce 
que folz pense’.® The refrain is “d’ainsi languir en estrange contrée’”’, 
by comparison with Machaut’s “mon dolent cuer en estrange 
contrée”’. The poet may be resigned to the fact that his lady loves 
another (Chich 2, Virelai VI [cf.(a)]). 

(j) Another frequent theme in Machaut is that of the médisants 
so popular in Troubadour poetry. Constantly he emphasizes that it 
is one of the lover’s duties to keep his love a secret in order to stop 
jealous tongues wagging (Chich 1, CCI). On other occasions the 
poet pours forth bitter recriminations against those who would 
blacken his good name (Chich 1, CX XVII). Worse still, he sometimes 
has to ask his lady not to believe the slanderers, for it would be a 
sin to do so (Chich 1, CCX X XIX). To thwart them, he pretends to 
be happy when he is really utterly miserable (Chich 2, Virelai XV). 

(k) The disaster or other mischief caused by Fortune, the 
allegorical personification of change and her wheel is one of the 
favourite themes of late medieval poetry. It will be remembered that 
Machaut wrote the long didactic poem ‘Le Reméde de Fortune’. 
His Ballade ‘De Fortune’ is a lament on the poet’s destiny, and it 
will be noted that from the extreme height of ecstasy he is brought 
low by Fortune, who wishes to put him “a desconfiture” (naturally 
it is his lady who has failed him). ‘Il m/’est avis’ (Chich 1, 
CLXXXVIII) and ‘De toutes flours’ (Chich 2, Ballade XXXI) 
also deal with the machinations of Fortune. 

(l) The lady’s refusal to grant her love makes the poet-musician 
so sad that he cannot sing. Thus in ‘Biauté qui toutes autres pere’ 
(Chich 2, Ballade IV) he says: 


. . . gieu n’ay, revel ne chant, 
N’einsi com je sueil plus ne chant, 
Pour ce qu’Amour, mi oueil et son corps gay 
M’ont 4 ce mis que pour amer morray. 
In another case (Chich 2, Ballade XV, also Chich 2, Ballade XXXII) 
he is blamed by many because he either does not sing or makes all 
his songs “‘de doloreus sentement”’. But he cannot, he feels, be blamed 
if he sings less than he is accustomed, for he cannot please his lady. 


6 Transcription in J. Wolf, ‘Handbuch der Notationskunde’ I (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 354f. 
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(m) Excess of joy is caused by love, or by recollection of the lady 
(Chich 2, Ballade XXIII). 

These subjects may appear to a modern reader to be lacking in 
feeling, but at any rate in two poems Machaut goes so far as to 
depart from the topic of love. ‘Plourés dames’ is a prayer to the 
ladies, whom he has served so well in verse, to ask God to save him 
from death in his illness. In spite of the somewhat precious tone of 
the poem, it may well be that it is sincere, for in the ‘Voir Dit’ 
Machaut writes to Péronne that “Plourés dames” is “une balade 
de mon piteus etat qui a esté’’.7 Moreover he says that he will 
write another poem in which he will ask the ladies to dress in white 
because Péronne has cured him. 

In the poem ‘Donnez, signeurs’ Machaut asks his lord to be 
more generous and to give “a toutes mains”. Only honour should 
be retained. No doubt the prodigality Machaut had encountered in 
Jean de Luxembourg made him feel the contrast when he entered 
the service of other masters like Charles the Bad. Indeed he says as 
much in the ‘Confort d’Ami’. One may therefore be inclined to date 
this Ballade about the same time as the longer work, c. 1357.8 

Even when dealing with conventional love themes such as those 
listed above Machaut occasionally reveals his personal feelings. For 
example ‘Quant Theseus—Ne quier véoir’ is in the true spirit of 
Machaut, in spite of the fact that Thomas Paien wrote one part of 
it. Machaut’s dislike for war and strife is known to us by his reactions 
to the siege of Rheims, and in the famous bitextual Ballade he says 
he is quite willing to let others fight with the infidel. All he desires 
is to see his lady: 


. Si tieng pour le milleur 
Qu’a tout conter et bien peser 4 drame, 
Je voy assez, puis que je voy ma dame. 


In the Virelais or chansons baladées Machaut in general uses the 
themes outlined above. An interesting variant is the poem ‘En mon 
cuer ha un descort’. Amours is the only person who can resolve into 
concord the discord which exists between Machaut and his lady. 
Here one looks eagerly for a parallel effect in the music, the type of 
effect so beloved by the madrigalists of a later period, but unfor- 
tunately there is nothing which one could consider very discordant. 

Machaut’s Rondeaux are much more restricted in length than 
his other lyric poems and, owing to the repeated refrain, in the eight- 


7 G. de Machaut, ‘Le Livre du Voir Dit’, ed. P. Paris (Paris, 1875), 42. 
8 E. Hoepffner, ‘CEuvres de Machaut’, III (Paris 1921), p. i. 
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line type there are only five different lines. The impossibility, as a 
general rule, of developing a subject tends to make these poems 
more the products of word and rhyme-play than the longer Ballades 
and Virelais. A typical example is ‘Se vous n’estes’ (Chich 2, 
Rondeau VII). While in this case the subject is as usual frustrated 
desire, other poems are puzzles or riddles, which the reader has to 
work out. One of Machaut’s favourite puzzle devices is the anagram, 
which may be constituted by letters or numbers. Typical of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth century is the desire of a poet or musician - 
to attach his name to a poem or song. In literature it had been 
common long before the fourteenth century to attach the writer’s 
name to a long poem, generally in the prelude or epilogue (first or 
final strophe).9 In music, however, anonymity was common until the 
time of Machaut and even after that, but the tendency was growing 
for the author’s name to be mentioned. Nevertheless, with the general 
increase in complexity in all artistic forms of the fourteenth century, 
the name of a writer would often be given, if he were sufficiently 
well known, in a disguised form. This procedure is utilized nine 
times in the longer poems of Machaut, and among the Rondeaux 
there are three anagrams. One (Chich 2, Rondeau XVII) has not 
yet been deciphered. Moreover, it is the one Rondeau included in 
the music fascicle which is not notated, in spite of the fact that the 
second line reads “Voie ce dit qui en chantant l’enseigne”. The 
other two Rondeaux are complete with music and are number 
anagrams, though it is not clear whether the Rondeau ‘Dame qui 
wet’, which has just been mentioned, is a number or a letter anagram. 
‘Dis et sept’, the well-known Rondeau addressed to Machaut’s 
beloved, contains all the clues in its first line: “Dis et sept, 
V, XIII, XIV et XV” (Chich 2, Rondeau XIV). These numbers 
represent the seventeenth, fifth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
letters of the alphabet, namely r e n o p. To make the name Peronne 
two more letters are required, and these are supplied by doubling 
two letters already given, namely n and e. Such examples could be 
further developed, but it would be wrong to give the impression that 
Machaut was unduly concerned with trick-work. 

Machaut was very much a man of his time, and he realized what 
kind of poetry his noble patrons required from him. The elegant, 
disciplined verse of such a master of the second rhetoric appealed 
to men of high position. Learning indeed had come to be valued for 
itself in the hundred or so years which preceded Machaut’s maturity, 


9 E. Hoepffner, ‘Anagramme und Ratselgedichte bei Guillaume de Machaut’, in 
‘Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie XXX (1906), p. 401. 
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and many of the princely courts in particular were centres of culture. 
Deschamps represents rhetoric and classical culture as worthy of 
study and recommends to the ruler the writings of the ancients, for 
“Roys qui ne scet, est comme oisel en caige”.1° The revival of 
classical learning, which antedated the Renaissance proper by some 
two hundred years at least (if we reckon that the Renaissance began 
in the fifteenth century), made fourteenth-century writers desire to 
show their acquaintance with the old masters by imitating them. 
The appreciation of classical culture in the fourteenth century seems 
to have been based on the realization of the contemporary decadence, 
for which the lack of great ideas and conviction were to blame. 

Literary imitation of the classics could be attained in several 
ways. The second rhetoric was one way. This new rhetoric was in part 
an imitation of the classical rhetoric (the first or prose rhetoric), of 
which Cicero was one of the main representatives, but it was also 
and more especially a set of rules governing the form and versifica- 
tion of late medieval poetry. As one of the first poets to realize the 
potentialities of the new lyric forms, Machaut used these moulds 
in their more or less fixed state to compose verse in the style of the 
new rhetoric. The desire to separate the spoken and the written 
language is patent, but we shall see that Machaut hardly fell into 
the trap of obscurity. He imitated the ancients not only in the length 
of the period, but in other linguistic traits, such as the elaboration 
of the sentence, and metaphor and allegory are integral features of his 
work, Other characteristics of his style, such as enumerations, 
clichés and conceits are more truly medieval than classical. 

Machaut, like his contemporaries, has often suffered from the 
scorn of the classical scholar, for, as we have seen, the middle ages 
knew the classics but imperfectly. In the first place the Greeks were 
known to the majority only through translations, and even the 
Roman writers were better known in translation than in Latin. 
Ovid, for example, was better known by the medieval ‘Ovide 
moralisé’ than by his own writings.** The medieval writer could not 
put himself into the place of the Roman. His classical heroes wore 
medieval dress, lived in medieval strongholds and held Christian 
views. But the medieval writer was not to blame for his mistaken 
attitude. The classics stimulated him to write as he did. If he is to be 
judged, it must be on his merits alone and not on his understanding 
of a period which was not truly appreciated till much later. 


10 E, Deschamps, ‘CEuvres complétes’ VII, ed. Queux de Saint-Hilaire and G. Raynaud 
(Paris, 1891), Ballade 1367. 
11 C. de Boer, ‘Guillaume de Machaut et l’Ovide moralisé’, in ‘Romania’, XLIII 
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It has to be admitted that Machaut’s elaborate sentence-structure 
lacks the balance of the classical period. It generally consists of a 
series of short sentences bound together by conjunctions, prepositions 
or relative pronouns and has much in common with enumeration. 
This weakness accepted, it should be possible to see in what 
Machaut’s skill as a rhétorique resides. His style is simpler in the lyric 
poems than in the long Dits, though it remains elevated, and this 
of course is as it should be. Nevertheless it gives occasion for little 
but conventional phraseology, even though it avoids unpleasant 
latinisms as a rule. 

Deschamps tells us more about the rhetorician’s work than does 
Machaut. Apparently he should be brief, but should omit nothing 
which may have a connection with what he is writing (or reciting).' 
Evidently Deschamp’s idea of brevity is not that of a high-speed age. 
The rhétorique must divide his material into sections and pronounce 
it in a sweet, sure voice. He must be grounded in grammar, logic 
and the ancient authors, who were masters in the art of parler a droit.*3 
In his ‘Art de Dictier’ Deschamps also relates how there is music in 
spoken verse, what he calls natural music as against artificial music 
which is sung or played on instruments. He illustrates this point by 
discussing the sounds of the different vowels and consonants. 

Machaut’s verse should illustrate many of these rules, since he is 
honoured as a noble rhétorique in Deschamps’s lament on his death 
and elsewhere, and moreover the ‘Art de Dictier’ is adorned by 
several examples of Machaut’s own poetry. Brevity is evidently 
a necessity, since the Ballade usually consists of no more than 21 or 
24 lines, but the enumeration of detail was very dear to the late 
medieval mind, which loved to make descriptions as complete as 
possible. Deschamps lacks the care that Machaut invariably 
exercises in this respect, and so enumeration not seldom takes the 
place of well-considered phrases.*s Machaut himself made use of 
enumeration in his longer poems, but he was careful not to let this 
rhetorical feature get out of hand. The ‘Reméde de Fortune’, for 
example, contains a very interesting list of fourteenth-century 
musical instruments*®, but in the lyric poems such examples are not 
easy to find. When they do occur, they usually take the form of 
allegories which have lost their allegorical meaning through 
constant use. A good example is the following: 

12 E. Deschamps, ‘(Euvres complétes’, VII, Ballade 1367. 
13 Ibid., VII, pp. 270, 273. 
14 Ibid., 1, pp. 243-46. Also in G. de Machaut, ‘Musikalische Werke’ I, Ballade 41. 


15 E. Deschamps, ‘CEuvres completes’, I, Nos. IX, XX XI, LXXIIT. 
16 E. Hoepffner, ‘Cuvres de Machaut’, II, 145f. 
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Detri d’ottri que mout compére, 
bel accueil qui de moy se vange, 
amour marrastre et nompas mére, 
espoir qui de joie m’estrange, 
povre secours, desir ardant, 
triste penser, cuer soupirant, 
durté, desdaing, dangier et refus qu’ay 
m’ont a ce mis que pour amer morray 


[Chich 2, Ballade IV] 


Superfluities such as the following may be considered in the same 
category as enumeration: “et que gieu n’ay, revel ne chant” 
(Chich 2, Ballade IV). 

The enumeration of proper names is rare in Machaut’s lyric 
poems and seems to occur only in the later ones, e.g. ‘Quant Theseus— 
Ne quier véoir’ (Chich 2, Ballades XX XVIII and XX XIX), though 
the original Ballade ‘Quant Theseus’ was sent to Machaut by 
Thomas Paien. Guillaume then wrote a further Ballade ‘Ne quier 
véoir’, with the same rhymes and refrain, and added the music. 

Deschamps maintains that it is important for a rhétorique to speak 
in a sweet voice and to have a sure manner. This reveals how 
important the question of delivery was in the fourteenth century. 
And though Machaut was more interested in artificial music than 
Deschamps, nevertheless he did write a great many lyric poems, 
mainly Ballades, which were never set to music. 

Grammar and logic too must be learned by the rhetorician, since 
neither literacy nor subtlety of argument can be dispensed with in 
the fourteenth century.?7 

In his ‘Art de Dictier’ Deschamps points out that rhétorique, the 
art of parler droitement, consists of four things, or rather four ways of 
speaking, namely saigement, briefment, substancieusement and hardie- 
ment.*® In what way the rhetoricians of the new school lived up to 
this definition is difficult to see. They certainly gave substance to 
their work, but it was a very empty substance, bulk rather than 
quality. One can only feel that these recommendations refer to 
delivery, since the rhetoricians in their poetry are anything but 
straight speakers. It is possible that half the effect of the fourteenth- 
century poem depended on the way it was read. 

In one respect the rhetoricians did consider the rules laid down by 
Deschamps. Like Ronsard they believe in embellishing their poems 


17 E. Deschamps, ‘CEuvres compleétes’, VII, pp. 266f. 
18 Ibid., VII, p. 267. 
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with references to the classics. ‘Know the ancient masters” was a 
rule strictly observed, though in the imperfect way which we have 
seen was normal in the middle ages. Translations of the classics were 
not only the usual sources of medieval knowledge of the ancients, but 
they even furnished material which was borrowed en masse for new 
works. Few writers were really acquainted with the classics. Names 
of classical heroes were utilized, often in enumerations, or references 
were made to ancient authors, these again often taking the form of 
enumerations. Mythological allusions were popular, since they 
suited the tendency to personification so characteristic of the period. 
But all this was the merest surface knowledge. 

Ostensibly the reason for all the references to the classics was to 
adorn the poetry of the middle ages with comparisons, metaphors 
and allegories drawn from sources bearing the stamp of unimpeach- 
able authority. It has been said that Machaut’s language is often 
learned and allegorical, but in his lyrics we have observed a clarity 
which belies this judgment. The medieval predilection for allegory 
is certainly present in Machaut’s lyrics, but it is as a rule tempered 
by discretion. Personification is the main form of allegory, but the 
extended form of allegory, such as one finds for instance in the 
‘Reméde de Fortune’, is rare in the lyric poems. The latter are 
more often simple laments, or prayers to the beloved, in which 
personification is incidental (cf. Chich 1, CLXXV; also Chich 2, 
Ballades XXXII, XXXIII, and XXXIV). The ‘Roman de la 
Rose’ was responsible for most of these incidental and rather worn 
personifications, e.g. ““Doux Penser’’, ““Honte”’, “Paour”’ and so on. 

Genuine classical allusion in Machaut’s Ballades, Rondeaux 
and Virelais accompanied by music is restricted to Chich 1, CCIII; 
Chich 2, XXXII, XX XIII and XXXIV; Chich 2, XX XVIII and 
XXXIX; and Chich 2, XLIII. It always serves a purpose, usually 
that of comparison. The popularity of this type of comparison in the 
fourteenth century is revealed not only by the excessive use to which 
it is put by many poets, but also by the fact that Chich 1, CCIII, 
Chich 2, XX XIX and Chich 2, XLIII have been imitated by other 
poets. Froissart takes Chich 1, CCIII and Chich 2, XX XIX for his 
models in his ‘Je peux moult bien comparer’9 and ‘Ne quier voir’ 
respectively, the latter having the same refrain as the poem by 
Machaut. Magister Franciscus of the Chantilly manuscript 1047 
also pays homage to Machaut by beginning his Ballade ‘Phiton, 
Phiton, beste tres venimeuse’ with the first three bars of Chich 2, 


19 J. Froissart, ‘CEuvres péetiques’, II, ed. Aug. Schéler (Brussels, 1871), p. 386. 
20 Ibid., II, p. 360f. 
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Ballade XLIII.*: Incidentally, most of the classical allusions in these 
three Ballades are taken from the ‘Ovide moralisé’, which became 
very popular in France about the year 1340. 

The Bible was as popular as the classics in the middle ages; 
allusions can be found in Chich 2, Ballade XX XIX to Solomon’s 
wisdom and Samson’s strength. References to God show that 
Machaut, like his contemporaries, was reverent, even if he also 
seems, like them, to confuse divine with profane love. For instance, 
when he prays that both God and the ladies will save him from 
death (Chich 1, CCXIX), one feels that the ladies come first in 
his prayer. God and love are one, and to Machaut there seems to be 
no difference between God’s fine amour and that of woman. 

Topical allusions are rare but welcome. There is a reference to 
the Crusades in the tritextual Ballade 29 (Chich 2, XX XIII), where 
Machaut thinks he would do better to spend his time fighting at 
Cairo than in serving such a lady as his (line 5, second stanza). 

Allusions to colours are frequent in the late middle ages. When 
Machaut meets his beloved for the first time, he is delighted to see 
her wear a white dress and a sky-blue hood with a design of green 
parrots, because green signifies new love and blue fidelity. Later he 
sees her image in a dream, turning away from him and dressed in 
green “signifying novelty’, and reproaches her with it in the refrain 
of Chich 1, CCLXVIII-: ‘‘En lieu de bleu, dame, vous vestez vert’’. 

The symbolism of heraldry was no less important than that of 
colour. Machaut gives an interesting example of this in Chich 2, 
Ballade XXXV. The first line, which baffled Chichmaref?3, repre- 
sents the coat-of-arms of a German lady.7+ The “blanc et vermeil”’ 
of the third line no doubt symbolize virginity. Probably the lady was 
one Machaut met while on his travels in Germany. This, as well as 
the octosyllabic line, suggests that the poem was one of his earlier 
compositions. Mottoes were connected with the heraldic code and 
all the great lords had one. A favourite in connection with love 
seems to have been tout passe, which Machaut often uses to describe 
a lady. It signifies that the lady in question surpasses all others.*s 

Passing to the more essential quality of Machaut’s style, namely 
his use of language, one finds that his poems present a purely 
mechanical aspect which at first sight is somewhat disappointing. 


21 F, Ludwig in G. Adler, ‘Handbuch der Musikgeschichte’, I (Leipzig, 2nd ed., 1930), 
p. 285. Cf. also my article ‘Franciscus’ in ‘Die Musik in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
ITT (1954). 

22 J. Huizinga, “The Waning of the Middle Ages’ (London, 1924), p. 107. 

23 Chich 2, 559. 

24 G. Raynaud in ‘Romania’, XX XVIII (1909), p. 462. 
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Not only the subjects but the phrases which could be utilized in the 
fourteenth century were conventional and outworn. Almost every 
line betrays the cliché, admired for its elegance and familiar ring. 
Even the ornament and detail is that of the Troubadours, though 
now it has lost its former freshness. The lady’s features are still 
bright “‘plus que rose en may”’, her attitude gay, her figure “gent’’, 
her beauty “‘fine”’ and her eyes “‘riant’’. She herself is always “douce’’. 

More irritating still to the modern reader is the pun. It is normal 
for Machaut to use the same word to rhyme two successive lines, 
though with different meanings. This habit was considered intel- 
lectual, and was carried on in other parts of the sentence as in 
Chich 2, Ballade XV, stanza 3: 


Mais endurer ce grief fais 

me fait ma dame plaisant, ° 
quant ne puis, n’en dis n’en fais, 
plaire a son viaire gent. 


(The constant use of the vowel combination ai is worth noting.) 
In the Rondeaux Machaut often devotes a whole poem to this kind 
of activity, or to some other kind of puzzle. It is clear, however, 
that what we should call puns were considered as legitimate ways of 
giving unity to a poem at the time. And of course it was a 
rhetorician’s business to think up entertaining subtleties like these. 

This use of word-play, above all in connection with the Ron- 
deaux, demands more extended discussion here. It seems as though 
Machaut considered these delicate trifles particularly suited to 
trick work of this type. They were not long enough to develop a 
thought satisfactorily, and so they became only too often jeux 
d’esprit. Sounds were juggled with and alliteration in a rather 
insipid form was rife. It is difficult for the modern ear to tolerate 
such lines as “mon cuer dolent de sa dure dolour’” (Chich a2, 
Rondeau II), except on occasion, but it was completely in the 
taste of the Machaut period and many others to enjoy such word- 
play. In this case there is no play upon meanings, but a poem like 
Chich 2, Rondeau VIII, namely “‘Tant doucement’, is altogether a 
pun on the word prison and its derivatives, which, as it happens, here 
form the rhyme. Machaut is comparing love with a prison so sweet 
that he does not wish to be released from it. The metaphor gives 
him opportunity to use the words emprisonnés, desprisonnés, prison nez, 
prison and mesprison. 


25 Examples in Chich 2, Virelais XIX, XX XVIII and XXXI, though in the last the phrase 
is not really a motto. 
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Intimately related to the art of word-play is that of the conceit. 
Antithesis reigns supreme in fourteenth-century poetry, and is just 
another example of the tendency to combine extremes which 
characterizes the middle ages. In Chich 2, Rondeau XIX Machaut 
relates how his beloved teaches him the joys of love by teaching him 
its woes: “Quant ma dame les maus d’amer m’aprent”. (The con- 
sonance and assonance is particularly noticeable here.) 

Chich 1, XV provides an example of the inevitable conceit 
where the heart is never distant, no matter how far one may be 
from the beloved. Lointein(ne), the last word of lines 1 and 2, is 
balanced by prochein(ne) at the end of lines 3 and 4. The refrain is 
“comment que soie loing de vous’. Machaut elaborates on the idea 
by maintaining that the heart which he has left with his beloved is 
now replaced by the “maus amourous”. This brings in a new 
conceit. His sickness has no pain, for the worse it is the happier 
he becomes. 

Again, could anything be more typical of the spirit of the 
declining middle ages than the antithetical phrase ‘Ma fin est mon 
commencement?” This is no doubt what Deschamps would call 
logic. “‘Logique est aprés une science d’arguer choses faintes et 
subtiles, coulourées de faulx argumens, pour discerner et mieulx 
cognoistre la vérité des choses entre le faulx et le voir.’’*6 

Deschamps’s natural music is clearly exemplified in the poetry 
of Machaut. The following example is typical: 


Car mes cuers est si forment convoiteus 
de remirer son tres plaisant atour, 

son gentil corps, son doux vis gracieus, 
son doulx regart et sa fresche coulour. 


[Chich 1, XX XIX]. 


The vowe1 sounds are wonderfully set out, and ant, ont and or are 
particularly noticeable. Of the consonants, m and s are the most 
conspicuous. The rs are most discreetly placed. As usual, ingenuity 
is at its height in the Rondeaux. 

In spite of the richness of fourteenth-century poetry in diminu- 
tives, it is rare to find them in the lyrical poems of Machaut. A very 
plausible reason for such an omission is that diminutives smacked of 
the more popular type of song, and Machaut invariably wrote for 
aristocratic society. As one might expect, there are no examples of 
diminutives among the Ballades and Rondeaux, with the sole 
exception of folettement in Chich 1, CLX XXII. Even in the Virelais 


26 E. Deschamps, ‘(Euvres complétes’, VII, p. 2667. 
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only three can be found, namely jeunette and simplette in Chich 2, 
Virelai X, and seulette in Chich 2, Virelai XX XVII. 

Inversions are frequent in Machaut’s poetry, and word-order is 
particularly distorted in some of the Rondeaux, where the rhyme is 
of more importance than anything else. For instance: 


car mis en vos laz mon vivre ay 
[Chich 1, CCXXXI, line 3] 

Puis que mon corps dou vostre a partir ay 
[Chich 1, CXLVIII, line 3] 


The use of numbers in medieval writings is intimately con- 
nected with symbolism of various kinds, often religious. It is common 
knowledge that the number seven was of great significance, for it 
corresponded to the number of virtues, deadly sins, beatitudes, 
penitential psalms, etc. It is probably no mere accident, then, that 
in the first line of Chich 2, Rondeau IX Machaut enumerates seven 
of the beauties of spring. 

When the medieval man thought of something infinitely great or 
small, he had to do it in concrete terms. Thought in the abstract 
was something almost foreign to him. Thus the phrase “‘cent mille 
fois” was really synonymous with infinity in the late middle ages. 
When Machaut wishes to express the extent of his love he very often 
says that he loves his lady a hundred thousand times more than 
himself. For instance: “fors li qu’aim mieus cent mille fois que mi” 
(Chich 1, CCXXXV, refrain). The refrain of the ‘Reméde’ Ballade 
is “qu’en cent mille ans desservir ne porroie”’. 

The final word on Machaut’s style has by no means been 
spoken. Certainly it is not for us to dismiss these delicate poems 
with the remark that they are too conventional. Every period has its 
conventions, and it so happens that the chivalric conventions of 
courtly love pervaded the everyday life of the fourteenth-century 
nobility. It is thus not to be expected that the poetry of the period 
could be excluded from it. Machaut wrote for his patrons, and what 
he wrote had to please them. This is a Gebrauchskunst if ever there 
was one, and it is therefore hardly surprising that its stylistic con- 
ventions appear lacking in feeling. They are in fact the adornments, 
the colores, of the second rhetoric, which was thought to be a great 
new discovery, though in reality it represented a decline compared 
with the vital art of the Troubadours and Trouvéres. Nevertheless, 
a study of the stylistic features of Machaut’s lyric poetry is of the 
greatest importance when we consider the impact of his verse on 
his contemporaries and indeed on the art of poetry for at least two 
centuries to come. 
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RAMEAU’S SELF-BORROWINGS 
By C. M. GrirpLEsTONE 


Rameau has little claim to be numbered among the company of 
self-borrowers to which this series of articles is to be devoted.« 
Borrowings from earlier works are far fewer with him than with 
them and they are not of the same order. He never, like them, lifted 
whole sections from one work and embodied them in another, 
sometimes belonging to a different category, such as cantatas, operas 
and concertos, and the fact that Paris musicians were shocked when 
Gluck, in ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’, used again a chorus from ‘Iphigénie 
en Aulide’ to words whose emotional import was the opposite to 
that in the first opera, shows how alien such quick-work tricks were 
to the French tradition. Only twice did Rameau use again a vocal 
number from an earlier work, each time in a divertissement and with 
the text substantially unchanged; this, in a total of some ninety 
dramatic acts, is insignificant. 

Two other kinds of self-borrowing are, however, more frequent 
in him. They concern exclusively symphonies, that is, the purely 
orchestral interludes, generally to be danced, which variegate so 
agreeably all tragédies lyriques. The sources for these are twofold. 

The first are the pieces which he had already published for 
harpsichord, with or without other instruments. All three books of 
solo pieces had appeared by the time the composer, at the age of 
fifty, first trod the operatic stage. Between ‘Dardanus’ and ‘La 
Princesse de Navarre’, his fifth and sixth dramatic works, he pub- 
lished the ‘Piéces de clavecin en concert’ (1741). From the second 
and third solo recueils and from the ‘Piéces en concert’ he drew 
twelve numbers, one of which he used twice; these borrowings occur 
in seven operas, ranging from ‘Les Indes galantes’ (1735) to ‘Zoro- 
astre’ (1749). The fourteen works composed after 1749 contain 
nothing from this source. 

The second source is in symphonies present in earlier operas, which 
he inserted afresh into revivals of other operas. Thus, ‘Hippolyte et 
Aricie’, first given in 1733, when revived in 1757, contained a 
minuet and a tambourin from ‘Nais’, performed in 1749. The 
number of symphonies thus used is eighteen; one is used twice. 

t The publication of similar studies on self-plagiarists among composers (e.g. Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Rossini, Berlioz, Bizet and Mussorgsky) is planned as likely to be useful 


to students of and writers on their work. Specialists who wish to add to such a series 
are invited to offer their contributions.—Eb. 
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Each time an opera was revived, Rameau effected changes in 
the divertissements, omitting some symphonies, moving others to fresh 
positions, adding new ones; the inclusion of some from earlier works 
was therefore but a part of the general furniture shift that accom- 
panied each revival. 

None of these practices is of the same order as the adaptations by 
Bach and Handel. The pieces so treated were not used in a manner 
very different from their original one; indeed, the symphonies were 
applied to exactly the same purpose, namely, dancing, and the 
harpsichord pieces were all so close to dances, if not actually bearing 
dance titles, that their new function was scarcely different, either. 


(a) VOCAL NUMBERS RE-USED. 


From the cantata ‘Le Berger fidéle’ (1728), the ariette ““L’amour 
qui régne dans mon Ame’”’, in Ep, was used in ‘Les Fétes d’Hébé’ 
(1739), III, 7, in E major, with “objet” instead of ‘‘amour”’. 

From ‘La Naissance d’Osiris’ (1754), the ariette “Non, une 
flamme volage’’, sc. 1, was used again in part in the 1756 revival of 
*‘Zoroastre’, I, 3. 


(6) NUMBERS RE-USED FROM HARPSICHORD COMPOSITIONS, 
‘Musette’: in ‘Fétes d’Hébé’, III, 7. 
*Tambourin’: do. 
‘Les Tendres Plaintes’: in ‘Zoroastre’ (1749), I, 3. 
‘Les Niais de Sologne’: in ‘Dardanus’ (1739), III, 3. 
‘L’Entretien des Muses’, first half only: in ‘Les Fétes d’Hébé’, II, 5. 
‘Sarabande’ (third book): in ‘Zoroastre’, III, 7 (transposed from 
A to G). 
‘Menuet I’ (third book): in ‘Castor et Pollux’ (1737), prologue, 2 
(transposed from G to D). 
‘Les Sauvages’: in ‘Les Indes galantes’ (1735), IV, 6. 
‘La Livri’: in ‘Zoroastre’, III, 7 (as gavotte, transposed from 
C minor to A minor). 
“Tambourin I’ (‘Piéces en concert’) : in ‘Castor et Pollux’, prologue, 
2 (transposed from A to D). 
‘Tambourins I and II’ (do.): in ‘Dardanus’ (1744 version), 
III, 7 (transposed from A and A minor to D and D minor). 
‘L’ Agacante’: in ‘Zoroastre’, II, 4. 
‘Menuet II’ (‘Piéces en concert’) : in ‘Les Fétes de Polymnie’ (1745), 
I, 4. 
‘La Cupis’: in ‘Le Temple de la Gloire’ (1745), prologue, 2. 
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(c) SYMPHONIES FROM EARLIER WORKS RE-USED IN LATER ONES. 


From ‘Hippolyte et Aricie’ (1742 version), prologue: gavottes, 
D and D minor, used again in ‘La Princesse de Navarre’ (1745), 
III, 5, and in ‘Nais’ (1764 revival), ITI, 5. 

From ‘Les Fétes d’Hébé’, II, 4: air “O Mort, n’exerce pas ta 
rigueur”, D minor, used again in ‘Les Fétes de Ramire’ (1746), 
sc. 1, as prelude and air. 

From ‘La Princesse de Navarre’: 

I, 6: ‘Air gai’, A major, used again in ‘Les Fétes de Polymnie’, 
II, 7 (transposed to G). 

I, 6: ‘Tambourin en rondeau’, E major, used again in ‘Le Temple 
de la Gloire’, as gavotte vive, II, 2. 

II, 11: Gavotte, C minor, used again in ‘Linus’ (1752), III. 

II, 11: Gavotte, G minor, used again in ‘Zoroastre’, I, 3, 
gavotte vive en rondeau. 

II, 11: Saraband, C minor, used again in ‘Les Sybarites’ (1753), 
sc. 4 (transposed to D minor). 

III, 5: Chaconne, D major, used again in ‘Les Fétes de Polymnie’, 
I, 2 (transposed to C major). 

III, 5: Saraband, D minor, used again in ‘Anacréon’ (1757). 

From ‘Les Fétes de Polymnie’, prologue, 2: second gavotte en 
rondeau, A minor, used again in ‘Nais’ (1749), II, 6. 

From ‘Zais’ (1748), prologue, 3: gavotte, E minor, used again in 
‘Les Fétes d’Hébé’ (1748 revival), III, 7. 

From ‘Nais’, I, 8: minuet, G .major; and I, g: tambourin, 
G major; both used again in ‘Hippolyte et Aricie’ (1757 revival), 
III, 7. 

From ‘Zoroastre’, V, 4: rigaudons, A major and minor, used 
again in ‘Castor et Pollux’ (1764 revival), V, 7. 

From ‘Acante et Céphise’ (1751), I, 1: gavotte, G minor; and 
I, 6: chaconne, G minor; both used again in ‘Les Sybarites’, sc. 4. 

III, 5: Chaconne, D major, used again in ‘I.es Fétes de Polymnie’, 
I, 2 (transposed to C major). 

From ‘La Naissance d’Osiris’ (1754), sc. 3: gavottes, D major and 
minor, used again in ‘Les Paladins’ (1760), I, 5. 

From ‘Les Paladins’, III, 4: Loure, D minor, used again in 


“‘Nais’ (1764 revival), ITI, 5. 


The entry relating to ‘Les Fétes de Ramire’ appears to contradict 
what I have said about borrowed vocal items. This work, however, 
was not an independent composition: its libretto had been put 
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together by Voltaire so that Rameau could make use of some of the 
‘incidental music he had written for the playwright’s ‘Princesse de 
Navarre’; hardly anything in it is new and it consists mostly in bits 
and pieces from that, with one or two from other works, strung 
together by recitatives composed by Rousseau, who also wrote an 
overture. 

I suspect that if we could know the music that Rameau wrote for 
the Fair theatres between 1723 and 1744 we should find that some of 
it reappeared later in other forms. It is tempting to think that the 
musette, rigaudon and tambourin for harpsichord, the first and third 
of which were to figure in ‘Les Fétes d’Hébé’, were originally 
incidental music to one of the opéras-comiques by Piron with whom he 
collaborated. It was the custom for comedies, at this time, to be 
printed with the vocal line of the songs they contained; unfortun- 
ately, Piron never troubled to publish what he wrote for the Fair, 
and when it appeared after his death the music was not included. 

It is often supposed that ‘Les Sauvages’, which figures so largely, 
as dance, vocal duet and chorus, in ‘Les Indes galantes’, was 
composed for a show during which two Red Indians from Louisiana 
were to dance to its strains. This is not so. The Indians danced to 
their own music; what Rameau did was to “characterize” after- 
wards their performance in his harpsichord piece, which was itself 
never heard in the booths of the Fair. 

Since arranging one’s own works is but a form of self-borrowing, 
I should mention that Rameau arranged for solo harpsichord four 
of the ‘Piéces en concert’; they figure at the end of the Durand 
volume of solo pieces. They were published by Rameau himself 
and are undoubtedly original. This is not the case with the so-called 
sextets. These are arrangements for strings of the five concerts: of the 
‘Piéces en concert’ and of a sixth made up of pieces from the solo 
keyboard works. They were not published till the twentieth century 
and the manuscript in which they are preserved is not in Rameau’s 
hand, though it is contemporary with him. Moreover, the arrange- 
ment is clumsy and very different from his own orchestrations of 
harpsichord music in the operas. There is no justification whatever 
for foisting on him the authorship of this unskilful piece of work. 


P.S.—Since my recently published book ‘Jean-Philippe Rameau: 
his Life and Work’ was completed, I have come across two pieces of 


2 Incidentally, I would protest against the ridiculous fashion for calling these concerts 
“concertos”. They are, of course, nothing of the kind, in either Bach’s or Leclair’s or 
Mozart’s sense of the term. 
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information which it was unfortunately too late to include, and I am taking 
this opportunity to give them here. 

The first concerns the “Mr. Ducharger de Dijon” mentioned on 
Pp. 493-94. He is the author of ‘Entretien d’un musicien frangais avec 
un gentilhomme russe sur les effets de la musique moderne ou tableau des 
concerts de province’ (Defay, Dijon, 1773), which contains an interesting 
account of the concerts given in his native town, in whose orchestra he 
played the cello. Leopold Mozart, who heard him there in 1766, notes 
that his performance was “wretched”. His name was also spelt De Chargey 
and Du Chargé. 

The other concerns the relations of Rameau, Euler and d’Alembert. 
Since my book went to press there has appeared ‘Autographes de Marie- 
mont’ (edited by Marie-Jeanne Durry), of which Part I, Vol. 2 contains 
two letters addressed to Rameau. 

The first, dated 12 September 1752, is from the German mathematician 
Euler, acknowledging a letter from Rameau. Its contents are entirely 
concerned with mathematico-musical matters. It puts Rameau right on 
certain points which he appears to have disregarded in his ‘Réponse 
a M. Euler’, published in the following year. 

The other is from d’Alembert, who sends him the manuscript of his 
‘Eléments de musique théorique et pratique suivant les principes de 
M. Rameau’, asking him to examine it carefully and write down any 
remarks for his benefit. He suggests that the composer should get Ballot 
(one of his librettists) to read it to him. D’Alembert repeated much of this 
letter word for word in the preface to ‘Les Eléments’. The letter shows 
mathematician and musician on friendly terms and refers to a possible 
meeting at dinner at La Poupliniére’s.—C. M. G. 


HANDEL’S DRAMATIC MUSIC 
ON RECORDS 


By Winton DEAN 


OTHER writers in this series of articles have been concerned with the 
comparative quality of recordings and performances. I propose to 
say nothing about the recordings (which are for the most part 
excellent) and not a great deal about the singing (which is more 
variable), but to concentrate on what matters most with Handel 
to-day, the question of interpretation. Since ‘Messiah’ is outside my 
terms of reference, direct comparisons do not arise, for there are no 
alternatives. While the popular operas of the nineteenth century 
are repeatedly duplicated, at least 95°, of Handel’s greatest music 
has never been recorded at all. Out of a total of some seventy major 
works we have on long-playing records only one Italian opera, one 
English opera or masque, and (including ‘Messiah’) three oratorios, 
two of them untypical. There is also one cantata out of about a 
hundred. Of all the great composers Handel is by far the least known 
in this country—the country of his life, work and adoption. 

The five works to be considered were all composed for the theatre 
and first performed there, except the dramatic cantata ‘Apollo e 
Dafne’, written in Rome for private entertainment during a papal 
ban on opera. It is true that, thanks largely to a historical accident, 
the opera ‘Sosarme’ was the only one given with stage action, and 
that ‘Israel in Egypt’, which is unlike any of the other oratorios, 
has the character of an epic rather than a drama; but the style of 
all five is conditioned by Handel’s theatrical background and cast 
of mind, and four of them are purely dramatic in design. This is not 
surprising: Handel’s whole life was centred in the theatre, and even 
‘Messiah’ cannot be understood without reference to this. 

For most Englishmen he is still the composer of state ceremonial 
and massive choral counterpoint. Yet a survey of his entire output 
reveals at least four qualities of equal if not much greater import- 
ance. In the first place, he was surely the richest melodist in musical 
history: a glance through a few of his forty operas is enough to numb 
the senses with the beauty and variety of the tunes. Secondly, he was 
at least the equal of Mozart and late Verdi in plumbing the com- 
plexities of the human heart. Thirdly, his feeling for musical texture, 
whether vocal or instrumental, was exceptionally acute: no com- 
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poser—not even Wagner—ever thought more consistently in terms 
of the medium he was writing for. Handel was one of the supreme 
masters of orchestration; only unfamiliarity with the conventions of 
his epoch has prevented this being as obvious as it is in Wagner or 
Richard Strauss. Fourthly, his feeling for context and balance— 
especially in the oratorios, where he was no longer hampered by the 
restrictions of opera seria—was so sure that he could in small matters 
transform the ordinary into the sublime by some inspired detail, 
and at the same time create organic structures of the largest size 
whose strength stands comparison with anything produced by his 
successors. The greatest of the oratorios, though they contain super- 
fluous airs for secondary singers (often added at the last moment, 
and easily detachable), are so constructed that their main pillars 
cannot be disturbed without provoking the sort of catastrophe that 
Samson’s final act inflicted upon the Philistines. 

‘Solomon’ is one of these masterpieces. Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
recorded version with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Beecham Choral Society (Columbia 33CX 1397-8) does justice to 
Handel the melodist; the other three qualities just named—all 
prominent in this work—are not played down: they are obliterated 
without trace. Sir Thomas explains in a note that he has suppressed 
the part of the Levite and the scene of Solomon’s judgment between 
the two harlots, thereby necessitating “‘a general readjustment of the 
whole work . . . on a fairly comprehensive scale’, given the alto 
part of Solomon to a baritone, and re-orchestrated the entire score. 
We need shed no tears over the Levite or certain other cuts (all the 
oratorios must be shortened to-day). Solomon’s change of voice, 
though regrettable, since it throws out Handel’s balance both in 
individual movements and in the whole work, which depends on a 
contrast between female soloists and eight-part choruses, is scarcely 
fatal. But either of the other operations would alone suffice to reduce 
the oratorio to a shambles. 

The judgment scene is the pivot on which the whole design is 
built. ‘Solomon’ is a mighty triptych enshrining Handel’s vision of 
the golden age: our gaze is directed in turn to the king’s piety and 
happy married life (Act I), his justice (Act II) and his worldly and 
political triumphs (Act III). It is his administration of justice 
between man and man—or rather between woman and woman— 
that (together with the love music) humanizes and binds the con- 
ception, which would otherwise be too much concerned with out- 
ward ceremonial. The vital factor is Solomon’s relationship with his 
people. Moreover the music of the judgment scene is of superb 
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quality—every bar of it—and includes perhaps the profoundest 
characterization of torn maternal love in the history of the art. 
(Another thread running through the work is the depiction of three 
kinds of love, sexual, maternal—genuine and bogus—and platonic.) 
Sir Thomas himself pays tribute to that variety of mood in 
‘Solomon’, which he has so signally abridged. He also quotes the 
tendency of recent editions to alter the character of the work by 
favouring the choruses at the expense of the solo numbers; yet he 
goes farther than anyone in this direction by omitting eleven out of 
twenty-one airs, two out of three duets, the one trio and only two 
of the thirteen choruses. 

This is not the worst. Having knocked down the pillars of the 
temple, Sir Thomas has encased the fallen fragments in treacle. 
Handel’s ‘Solomon’ is a marvellous score, rich, varied and packed 
with the most felicitous and original strokes of orchestration. Anyone 
who has heard it as the composer intended is likely to find the 
recorded version overblown, insensitive and in places sentimental. 
The objection to rescoring is not a matter of pedantry ; far from it: it 
is simply that the original has ten times the colour and vitality. The 
key to this is the continuo, a device built for speed and nimbleness— 
continuity in fact. Its replacement by nineteenth-century methods, 
with thick inner parts, sustained harmony notes on woodwind and 
brass, and a general filling-up of interstices, inevitably throttles a 
score whose life depends on linear thrust and counterpoint. True, the 
harpsichord is not banished altogether: it appears in two move- 
ments; but it does not supply a proper continuo, Indeed in one air it 
plays Chrysander’s keyboard arrangement, so that we have the rare 
experience of hearing the full score, the vocal score and a dose of 
additional accompaniments all at once. 

Handel’s division of the orchestra into concertino and ripieno 
groups was designed to produce a perpetual play of light and shade; 
neglect of these markings from the start (there is a painful example 
in the first bars of the overture) substitutes a ponderous uniformity. 
The employment of an outsize chorus and orchestra smudges the 
limpidity of the counterpoint and the texture generally. The 
orchestration of all the secco recitative, sometimes for such garish com- 
binations as a battery of horns, and its performance at a consistently 
lugubrious pace, expunges that springiness of gait and variety of 
movement that makes the great music of this period such a delight 
to the ear, and approximates everything to the mean, with the 
result that the work constantly drags even when there is nothing 
wrong with the tempo. Sir Thomas justly singles out the secular 
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poser—not even Wagner—ever thought more consistently in terms 
of the medium he was writing for. Handel was one of the supreme 
masters of orchestration; only unfamiliarity with the conventions of 
his epoch has prevented this being as obvious as it is in Wagner or 
Richard Strauss. Fourthly, his feeling for context and balance— 
especially in the oratorios, where he was no longer hampered by the 
restrictions of opera seria—was so sure that he could in small matters 
transform the ordinary into the sublime by some inspired detail, 
and at the same time create organic structures of the largest size 
whose strength stands comparison with anything produced by his 
successors. The greatest of the oratorios, though they contain super- 
fluous airs for secondary singers (often added at the last moment, 
and easily detachable), are so constructed that their main pillars 
cannot be disturbed without provoking the sort of catastrophe that 
Samson’s final act inflicted upon the Philistines. 

‘Solomon’ is one of these masterpieces. Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
recorded version with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Beecham Choral Society (Columbia 33CX 1397-8) does justice to 
Handel the melodist; the other three qualities just named—all 
prominent in this work—are not played down: they are obliterated 
without trace. Sir Thomas explains in a note that he has suppressed 
the part of the Levite and the scene of Solomon’s judgment between 
the two harlots, thereby necessitating “‘a general readjustment of the 
whole work . . . on a fairly comprehensive scale”, given the alto 
part of Solomon to a baritone, and re-orchestrated the entire score. 
We need shed no tears over the Levite or certain other cuts (all the 
oratorios must be shortened to-day). Solomon’s change of voice, 
though regrettable, since it throws out Handel’s balance both in 
individual movements and in the whole work, which depends on a 
contrast between female soloists and eight-part choruses, is scarcely 
fatal. But either of the other operations would alone suffice to reduce 
the oratorio to a shambles. 

The judgment scene is the pivot on which the whole design is 
built. ‘Solomon’ is a mighty triptych enshrining Handel’s vision of 
the golden age: our gaze is directed in turn to the king’s piety and 
happy married life (Act I), his justice (Act II) and his worldly and 
political triumphs (Act III). It is his administration of justice 
between man and man—or rather between woman and woman— 
that (together with the love music) humanizes and binds the con- 
ception, which would otherwise be too much concerned with out- 
ward ceremonial. The vital factor is Solomon’s relationship with his 
people. Moreover the music of the judgment scene is of superb 
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quality—every bar of it—and includes perhaps the profoundest 
characterization of torn maternal love in the history of the art. 
(Another thread running through the work is the depiction of three 
kinds of love, sexual, maternal—genuine and bogus—and platonic.) 
Sir Thomas himself pays tribute to that variety of mood in 
‘Solomon’, which he has so signally abridged. He also quotes the 
tendency of recent editions to alter the character of the work by 
favouring the choruses at the expense of the solo numbers; yet he 
goes farther than anyone in this direction by omitting eleven out of 
twenty-one airs, two out of three duets, the one trio and only two 
of the thirteen choruses. 

This is not the worst. Having knocked down the pillars of the 
temple, Sir Thomas has encased the fallen fragments in treacle. 
Handel’s ‘Solomon’ is a marvellous score, rich, varied and packed 
with the most felicitous and original strokes of orchestration. Anyone 
who has heard it as the composer intended is likely to find the 
recorded version overblown, insensitive and in places sentimental. 
The objection to rescoring is not a matter of pedantry; far from it: it 
is simply that the original has ten times the colour and vitality. The 
key to this is the continuo, a device built for speed and nimbleness— 
continuity in fact. Its replacement by nineteenth-century methods, 
with thick inner parts, sustained harmony notes on woodwind and 
brass, and a general filling-up of interstices, inevitably throttles a 
score whose life depends on linear thrust and counterpoint. True, the 
harpsichord is not banished altogether: it appears in two move- 
ments; but it does not supply a proper continuo. Indeed in one air it 
plays Chrysander’s keyboard arrangement, so that we have the rare 
experience of hearing the full score, the vocal score and a dose of 
additional accompaniments all at once. 

Handel’s division of the orchestra into concertina and ripieno 
groups was designed to produce a perpetual play of light and shade; 
neglect of these markings from the start (there is a painful example 
in the first bars of the overture) substitutes a ponderous uniformity. 
The employment of an outsize chorus and orchestra smudges the 
limpidity of the counterpoint and the texture generally. The 
orchestration of all the secco recitative, sometimes for such garish com- 
binations as a battery of horns, and its performance at a consistently 
lugubrious pace, expunges that springiness of gait and variety of 
movement that makes the great music of this period such a delight 
to the ear, and approximates everything to the mean, with the 
result that the work constantly drags even when there is nothing 
wrong with the tempo. Sir Thomas justly singles out the secular 
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character of much of ‘Solomon’ (though this is equally true of many 
other oratorios) ; yet not all his undiminished skill with the baton can 
prevent it sounding again and again like bad church music. The 
exquisite airs ““What tho’ I trace” (cluttered up with held horn 
notes and fussy imitation) and “With thee the unshelter’d moor” 
approach the world of the Mendelssohn anthem. “‘Golden columns”, 
very originally scored by Handel with a brilliantly incisive obbligato 
for unison violins over divided violas, acquires so many additional 
garments as to suggest the Hermes of Praxiteles in a frock-coat and 
striped trousers. The organ-like wind harmonies inflicted upon 
“Every sight these eyes behold”’ kill the beautiful coda, in which the 
accompaniment, hitherto scored for unison violins and continuo, 
suddenly branches into five parts. An even sadder fate befalls the 
Queen of Sheba’s second air, “Will the sun forget to streak’’, 
perhaps the most beautiful in the oratorio, which is built on the 
linear pull between vocal line, obbligato and bass, and to whose 
“highly attractive orchestral introduction and subsequent inter- 
polations” Sir Thomas calls attention. He then shatters this very 
quality by divorcing the interpolations from the obdligato (of which 
they are an integral part) and drowning them in a sea of woodwind 
additions. 

There is little amiss with the solo singing. Alexander Young 
projects Zadok’s florid music with a fine ardour and agility. Elsie 
Morison and Lois Marshall are well cast as the two queens. John 
Cameron (Solomon) is the least happy; but he is saddled with a 
part designed for a female alto, and these octave transpositions 
seldom sound right in Handel. That in itself is a measure of his feeling 
for texture. The most enjoyable parts of the recording are those in 
which Handel’s lay-out is least disturbed, such as the familiar 
‘Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’ (a scintillating performance) and the 
magical Nightingale Chorus—but this would have sounded still 
better with the alternations and combinations of flute and violin tone 
prescribed by the composer. I am aware that this recording has been 
highly praised; it is none the less a travesty of a great and little- 
known masterpiece, and calls to mind Bernard Shaw’s postcard 
comment on a play sent to him by a young actor: “A mud-pie—but 
for those who like mud-pies, a good mud-pie’’. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent’s version of ‘Israel in Egypt’ with the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra and the Huddersfield Choral 
Society (Columbia 33CX 1347-8) belongs to the same tradition. The 
effect is somewhat less devastating here, since ‘Israel in Egypt’, a 
more uneven work than ‘Solomon’, is the only oratorio that lends any 
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support to the legend of the heavyweight Handel. It contains little 
solo music, no characterization, a much less subtle design and a 
large number of massive choruses, and can therefore withstand 
heavier treatment. That is the chief reason why it has remained in 
the repertory when many finer oratorios have dropped out. Never- 
theless Handel’s own scoring is so full, with an unusually powerful 
wind choir including three trombones, as to leave no possible excuse 
for adding a note except in the continuo. Sir Malcolm adds a great 
many, and his woodwind and brass deposit blotches and blains, if 
not a thick darkness, over the more transparent parts of the score. 
The result, accentuated by the large forces employed in choir and 
orchestra, is intolerably monotonous. The loss of primary colours 
emphasizes the weakness of the work, its excessive reliance on heavy 
choral texture. The music needs all the light and air it can get. 
Original strokes like the use of drum-rolls without brass in “But the 
waters overwhelm’d their enemies” are quite lost: there is such a 
row going on at this point that the drums do not cut through at all. 

Nor does Sir Malcolm help to right the balance by cutting two 
of the duets and assigning the third, ““The Lord is a man of war’, 
to the chorus. This flatulent piece he has not only blown up, but 
partly rewritten—a brazen performance in every sense of the word. 
The tenor’s soloist’s reference to “the land of Ham” takes on an 
unexpectedly modern reference. The four airs are all well sung 
(Richard Lewis puts plenty of vigour into ““The enemy said”’); 
but the flaccid rescoring of the two alto pieces leaves Monica 
Sinclair, a dramatic contralto if ever there was one, languishing on a 
pile of plush cushions. The frogs, instead of leaping in kings’ cham- 
bers, are shackled to the ground by sustained wind chords: Handel 
suppresses even the bass in this ritornello. The care-free mood and 
delightful string-writing of ““Thou shalt bring them in” disappear 
into a morass. The secco recitatives, as in ‘Solomon’, are all scored; 
the essential harpsichord does not appear at all. But an overture 
does, although Handel never wrote one (he began the work with the 
Funeral Anthem). There is perhaps a problem here; but it is surely 
preferable to begin with the secco recitative and build up to the first 
climax at “And their cry came up” (Handel liked to launch his 
biggest works quietly) than to let off a few preliminary fanfares 
based on later movements. The Huddersfield Choral Society sing 
splendidly, but in a cause as lost as that of the Light Brigade or the 
Gadarene swine. There is a certain thrill in witnessing such a large 
body on the move together; it is not, however, commensurate with 
the zxsthetic damage done on the way, and again a comment of 
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Shaw’s comes to mind. His prescription for large Handel choirs was 
dispersal by armed force. 

With the remaining recordings we enter another world. Pro- 
fessor Anthony Lewis would scarcely lay claim to those qualities of 
executive technique and experience that have elevated Sir Thomas 
and Sir Malcolm to their present fame. But he is a scholar who has 
studied Handel; and his performances as a result are infinitely 
more exciting. The difference is so great that there is perhaps a 
danger of overestimating them: the singing (with some notable ex- 
ceptions) is less distinguished, and we have only to compare the 
Beecham ‘Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’ with the overture and 
Act II symphony in ‘Semele’ to find Sir Thomas outdistancing 
pursuit. But Professor Lewis brings us into direct contact with 
Handel—and Handel at his greatest. ‘Semele’, though first produced 
without action, is pure opera, with scarcely a peer in English music 
apart from its companion-piece, ‘Hercules’. All Handel’s supreme 
gifts overflow in full measure. Act III, which contains some of the 
most passionate love music ever written, is an astonishing tour de 
force of cumulative dramatic tension, and the characterization of 
Semele and her envious rival Juno exhibits a range and depth 
hitherto unknown. The score is one of Handel’s simplest, but full of 
subtle variations in texture. The sensuous string-writing for the 
music of the spheres in Act II, the drowsy bassoons in the symphony 
introducing the cave of Somnus—which suggest at once the hollow- 
ness of the chamber and the condition of its occupant—and the 
marvellously apt accompaniment of Semele’s air ““O sleep, why dost 
thou leave me?” for bass and continuo only, show that Handel could 
have had nothing to learn from any romantic tone-poet. 

The aerated texture and clear counterpoint in this Oiseau-Lyre 
recording (OL 50098-50100), aided by a balanced choir and 
orchestra (the Saint Anthony Singers and the New Symphony 
Orchestra of London) and the sensitive continuo of Thurston Dart, 
leave such a delightful impression that it seems churlish to complain. 
Nevertheless there is room for a good deal more nuance, and in 
particular for a quickening of the dramatic pace. This is less a matter 
of tempo than of emphasis. Some of the pauses between movements 
might have been reduced or abolished, and the recitative taken more 
briskly; the post-horn symphony should suggest the helter-skelter 
of the furious Juno’s descent. The choral singing has a nimble gait, 
especially in Act I, but “Love, that everlasting boy’ needs more 
abandonment and “O terror and astonishment” a greater sense of 
urgency: after all, the Thebans have just witnessed the atomic 
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incineration of their princess. Of the singers, Jennifer Vyvyan’s 
Semele is in a class by itself. This is a splendid performance; her 
coloratura is brilliant, clear and accurate, and she projects the full 
and subtle flavour of the character. William Herbert (Jupiter), 
though good in the quicker pieces, comes perilously near to senti- 
mentalizing ““Where’er you walk”. The Juno of that admirable 
singer Anna Pollak is a disappointment; she is not nearly formidable 
enough, and her lower notes in particular lack body. Helen Watts 
(Ino), John Whitworth (Athamas) and George James (Somnus) 
display that steadiness of tone so essential in music of this kind, but 
some of the lesser deities are distinctly weak. 

Professor Lewis has rightly abridged the parts of Athamas, Ino 
and Iris, but some of his cuts are regrettable: for instance the greater 
part of “Daughter, obey’’, a remarkable piece that begins as a secco 
recitative and ends as a duet with full ritornello, Semele’s “My 
racking thoughts” and—most of all—Juno’s air of cackling triumph, 
most dramatically placed between the anguished final recitatives of 
Jupiter and Semele. No doubt there is so much fine music that 
something had to go. We might, however, have dispensed with 
Semele’s “With fond desiring” ; and at one point we are given several 
bars not in the score. ‘““Leave me, loathsome light”’ should have no 
final ritornello: Iris interrupts as soon as Somnus drops asleep at the 
end of the second half. 

‘Sosarme’ shows at a glance wherein the superiority of Handel’s 
English works lies, and why his Italian operas have fallen out. In 
melody and texture (other than choral) it is quite as rich as ‘Semele’ ; 
but over-all characterization and structural unity are hopelessly 
inhibited. This was inevitable in the operatic conditions of the day, 
since no one was interested in the plot. The libretto of ‘Sosarme’, like 
that of nearly all the operas, is involved, stilted and absurd, and 
Handel scarcely attempts to take it seriously. The villain Altomaro 
is a cynical arch-plotter if ever there was one, yet his three arias are 
wholly amiable: one is a jolly gavotte, another (borrowed from an 
earlier work) a wonderfully broad and serene Jarghetto fit for the 
mouth of a Handelian Sarastro—except that it describes the senti- 
ments of a mentally confused butterfly. Handel tries to set up some 
dramatic tension by means of military symphonies and an occasional 
short “chorus” (sung originally by the principals), but the opera 
resolves itself into a series of isolated mood-pictures. Within these 
narrow limits Handel achieves miracles: the range of expression, 
melodic character, phrase-length, rhythm, harmonic colour, accom- 
paniment figuration and texture, especially in Act II, would make 
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the reputation of several lesser composers. There are surprises ¢ f 
another kind: a beautiful air in B major, of all keys, another—a 
haunting love-song—in rondo form, two exquisite love-duets and an 
exceptionally elaborate final ensemble. 

In this recording (OL 50091-3) Anthony Lewis conducts the 
Saint Cecilia Orchestra and the Saint Anthony Singers. With one 
exception (the alto part of Argone being given to a tenor) he pre- 
serves the original pitch of the voices; only three airs are cut, and 
the da capo is often given in full, with a few cadenzas and ornaments. 
The soloists lack the great voices that Handel commanded, and the 
music would undoubtedly take more tone, ornament and general 
flamboyance, but the performance is stylish and intelligent through- 
out. Alfred Deller is a mannered singer; but the manner is in place, 
and he sings Sosarme’s music with much artistry; a good counter- 
tenor is the best substitute for Handel’s castrati (and a baritone the 
worst). Margaret Ritchie, with a wonderful part, carols and com- 
plains prettily without quite compensating for a lack of sheer power. 
Helen Watts sings as well as in ‘Semele’ and William Herbert rather 
better. Ian Wallace wraps his resonant bass round Altomaro’s 
two-octave fessitura, and just avoids an impression of doing the splits 
in the difficult ‘Fra l’ombre’’—in itself no mean feat. The other 
singers are Nancy Evans and John Kentish. Professor Lewis’s 
reading can be criticized at one or two points—the recitatives could 
again do with more pace, and the pit andante in the first accompanied 
recitative surely means an acceleration, not a slowing down—but his 
whole enterprise is to be commended. 

As a small supplement we have five arias from ‘Giulio Cesare’, 
sung by Lisa della Casa with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Heinrich Hollreiser (Decca LXT 5277). The arias, sung in 
German and identified on the sleeve only by their German titles, 
are among the eight in the part of Cleopatra: “Tu la mia stella 
sei”, “V’adoro”, “Se pieta’, “Piangero” and “Da tempeste il 
legno”’. All are attractive, and the second, third and fourth are of 
superb quality, each in a different mood. Della Casa sings them 
nicely without quite suggesting the born Handel singer. The 
accompaniment, though correct in style, is a trifle mechanical and 
lacking in light and shade. It is a pity that the wonderful scoring of 
“V’adoro’’, with muted double orchestra, including viola da 
gamba, theorbo and harps, does not come over with its full flavour; 
indeed it is difficult to be certain that all the instryments are present. 
Four of the arias are shortened, not unreasonably, though we might 
have had the full da capo of “‘Piangerd” in place of the preliminary 
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recitative, here orchestrated. 

‘Apollo e Dafne’ (OL 50038) is again conducted by Anthony 
Lewis, with English singers (Margaret Ritchie and Bruce Boyce) and 
French instrumentalists (L’Ensemble Orchestral de l’Oiseau-Lyre). 
This dramatic cantata, in effect a one-act opera, has all the fresh- 
ness and brilliance of Handel’s youth. It is deliciously scored, with 
that joy in the contrast of string and woodwind sonorities that we 
meet again in “The Arrival of the Queen of Sheba’, and full of 
irresistible tunes. The obbligato of ‘‘Felicissima quest’alma’”’ must be 
one of the loveliest ever written for solo oboe, and Handel throws it 
into relief against a fizzicato trellis-work from all the strings except 
the double bass, an effect he was to repeat in ‘Esther’. The char- 
acterization is simple, but there is plenty of dramatic skill in the 
design, especially in the duet “Deh! lascia addolcire”’, with its abrupt 
changes of pace and colour, and in Apollo’s pursuit aria (with 
bassoon and violin solos representing pursuer and pursued), which 
drops suddenly into accompanied and then secco recitative as the god 
sees his quarry turned into a laurel. All lovers of ‘Acis and Galatea’ 
will enjoy this work, whose first duet bears a striking resemblance to 
“Happy we!’’. The performance is highly spirited, now and again 
at the expense of polish in detail, the recording a trifle noisy. One 
air and a few repeats are cut. There is a vocal score edited by 
Professor Lewis and published by Chester. 

I have laid great stress on the quality of the music and its 
interpretation because it is above all the false tradition of per- 
formance in England, unfortunately continued in the recordings of 
‘Solomon’ and ‘Israel in Egypt’, that has hung millstones round 
Handel’s neck. For generations he was butchered to make a con- 
ductor’s (or a choral society’s) holiday: it is not surprising that many 
sensitive listeners in the last fifty years have revolted against the 
bloated image presented and shied missiles at what they took 
to be a grossly inflated reputation. Holst is said to have asked, after 
hearing ‘Acis and Galatea’, why the old man did not write like that 
more often. The answer of course is that he did, for a full fifty years. 
If the English musical public had any idea what they are missing 
through the failure to revive Handel in proper style, they would no 
more tolerate the traditional travesties than they would accept a 
performance of “The Ring’ with strings and continuo. Clipping the 
wings of genius is a venial pastime only if they are regularly exhibited 
at full stretch. We all know what Wagner ought to sound like; of 
Handel, an equal master of every current orchestral device, we are 
still disgracefully ignorant. 
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Schubert’s Songs. By Richard Capell. 2nd ed., revised by Martin Cooper. 
pp. 292. (Macmillan Company, New York; Duckworth, London, 


1957, 30S.) 


Very few books on musical subjects have made so deep a mark as this 
of Richard Capell’s on the songs of Schubert. When it was first published, 
in the late autumn of 1928, it was acclaimed on all sides as a masterpiece 
of critical writing, and the years have but added to its reputation, its 
importance and, one might add, to the affectionate regard in which it is 
held. Evidence of the impression it has made could be readily pro- 
vided: it is frequently quoted and, obviously, widely known. Capell’s 
various judgments of the songs, his advice to the singers and his appraisal 
of the composer’s genius are encountered—acknowledged or unacknow- 
ledged—whenever a critic touches seriously in his writings on Schubert’s 
golden treasury of song. 

He brought varied gifts to the writing of such a book. If not a practis- 
ing singer, he had had training in the craft; he was a musician more than 
averagely equipped to deal with the musical material of the songs. Those 
two qualifications alone are not always possessed by authors who, in the 
past more than in the present, have ventured to discuss Schubert’s Lieder. 
But in addition Capell was a man whose mind was, in the very best sense 
of that not very desirable term, cultured. Not only was he exceedingly 
well informed, but his mind had absorbed that information until it was 
part of his very thinking. His recondite ailusions are always to the point 
and never give the impression that they are dragged in to dazzle the reader. 
As an example of Capell’s so lightly worn and aptly used erudition, here 
is.an extract from one of his reviews: 

A man and his art are, of course, parts of the same entity, but need we trouble 
ourselves so much with the dull parts?’—with Ruskin’s verse?—with Ingres’ violin- 


playing? At this rate musical criticism will have to embrace phrenology and the art 
of fortune-telling from handwriting. 


His pages in ‘Schubert’s Songs’ teem with telling references such as 
these, and they confirm or consolidate the point he wishes to make most 
admirably. But more than all this was his gift for writing graceful, stylish 
and economical prose: it was an individual voice expressing in an arresting 
manner individual thought, so that even some of his anonymous reviews 
(in the old ‘John o’ London’s Weekly’ for instance) might just as well have 
been signed “R. C.”’, for they proclaimed their author in every line. 

Two early chapters in his book are called ‘Schubert’s Sentiment’ and 
‘Schubert’s Style’. They appeared, slightly abridged, in the 1928 volumes 
of “The Musical Times’, and to one young Schubertian, at least, they were 
a revelation, not only of the power of well-written criticism, but also of 
what the genius of Schubert meant to a cultured mind. It is not easy for 
a young Schubertian of to-day to realize the somewhat patronizing attitude 
adopted in England during the first quarter of this century to the com- 
poser. Sir Donald Tovey’s essay on Schubert in ‘The Heritage of Music’ 
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(1927) was the first to be written with an uncompromising stand on the 
basis that its subject was a composer of the front rank. Capell pays it a 
glowing tribute in his book (p. 107): “This essay of Mr. Tovey’s is the 
finest piece of criticism in Schubertian literature’. When “The Musical 
Times’ reviewed the 1928 publication of Capell’s book it quoted his 
tribute and added: “‘We thought so too until we had read this book. The 
essay has now an equal at least’’. ‘Schubert’s Songs’ was a vindication 
and a portent. 

The second chapter, on Schubert’s poets, and the many references in 
later chapters to these men who provided Schubert with his texts, intro- 
duced something new in the approach to his songs. Capell’s discussion of 
the various strands which were woven into the fabric of German poetry, 
and his intimate knowledge of that poetry, frequently cast a splendid 
illumination on this or that song, for singer and student alike. What better 
preparation for the singing of Schubert’s ‘““Goethe-Lieder” than Capell’s 
words on the poet? 


How does Schubert bear himself in [Goethe’s] company? Walking by the great 
man’s side, the child of genius does not necessarily take in all he is saying. Not all, 
but enough. The poet speaks, and in the other and not less divine nature the lilt of a 
dozen words and the sense of one have engendered a new being. Schubert cannot 
attend to every hint that Goethe drops. All would be excess when a single one can 
do so much. Schubert paces on with the new sounds delightfully dancing in his 
mind, and turns to pay attention again when the speaker’s tone changes. 


And later in this same chapter he has a word or two on German poets 
which provide something of an answer to critics who find Schubert’s 
unsophisticated approach to lyrical poetry so uncongenial: 


It was the luck of the German musicians that the finest of their writers should still 
have been primitives, and could blandly and repeatedly utter with the merest of 
first intentions such words as “Sehnsucht” and “Friihling’’—pluck them, so to say, 
like berries from the bush, and roll them on an unsated tongue—a sort of juvenile joy 
unknown to our poets, who for generations had not been able to go a-maying so 
irresponsibly. 

After these chapters, all the song-volumes from the Gesamtausgabe are 
passed in review, the Goethe songs of 1815 and the two famous song-cycles 
having chapters to themselves. The wealth of critical illumination and 
of invaluable advice to the singer in these chapters of the book make the 
fact that it has been so long out of print all the more regrettable. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to the enterprise and courage of Messrs. Duckworth, 
who have undertaken to make the book once again available, and for their 
decision to issue a revised edition of it. For Capell wrote his book in what 
might be called the “‘pre-Deutsch era’”’ of Schubertian studies; although 
he made use of O. E. Deutsch’s German publication of the Schubert 
‘Documents’ (1913), so much new material, both musical and bio- 
graphical, has seen the light since 1913, most of it collected and made 
known by Deutsch himself, that there were numerous points of detail in 
Capell’s pages which called for correction. The revision has been excel- 
lently done by Mr. Martin Cooper, Capell’s successor as senior music 
critic of ‘The Daily Telegraph’. Mr. Cooper has confined his editorial 
duties to an unobtrusive correcting and revising of factual errors and the 
occasional deletion of contemporary references to singers unknown 
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to-day; in its main outlines the book is unchanged. He has contributed 
a preface containing a thoughtful and generous tribute to Capell, the 
Schubertian and the writer, and has provided a full and useful list of the 
author’s English translations of the song-texts, published by Messrs. 
Augener. 

The songs of Schubert are more widely known in England and more 
highly regarded to-day than they were in 1928. Capell’s book should 
therefore appeal to a yet wider public, and whether the reader be singer, 
accompanist, student or listener, he will find in this wonderful com- 
mentary on the songs so much of enduring value that it will bid fair to 
rank in his affections with the songs themselves. M. J. E. B. 


Thomas Tomkins: 1572-1656. By Denis Stevens. pp. 214. (Macmillan, 
London, 1957, 25s.) 


It is a pity that it takes a tercentenary to stimulate interest in an 
undoubtedly outstanding composer, for such has been the case with 
Thomas Tomkins. England is particularly incurious with regard to her 
great sons; but at least the tercentenary of Tomkins’s death has given us 
this excellent book. Mr. Stevens devotes considerable space to the 
Tomkins family, for it “. . . produced more able musicians during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than any other which England can 
boast”. So said Burney, and the author uses this appropriate quotation 
at the head of this chapter. We can now go farther than Burney and 
extend his centuries by two. Mr. Stevens has read widely and thoroughly 
among state papers and ecclesiastical documents to present all these 
Tomkinses to us, but, as one would expect, Sir Ivor Atkins’s little book 
on Worcester Cathedral organists figures frequently in the footnotes, as 
does that unique book by Dora Robertson, ‘Sarum Close’, which is now, 
alas, out of print. In this chapter the author has cleared up many doubtful 
facts and has corrected some of Dr. Fellowes’s statements, particularly 
with regard to the two Robert Tomkinses. 

The chapter on Tomkins’s life is most illuminating and gives as clear 
a picture of the man as one could hope for with the rather limited 
information available. It was a happy idea to reproduce in full the sermon 
which Toy preached on the death of Tomkins’s wife, Alicia, for this does 
much to help our historical perspective as well as to give detailed 
information. 

The next two chapters deal with Tomkins’s sacred collection, ‘Musica 
Deo Sacra’, and the ‘Songs’ respectively, and in both the author gives a 
good, balanced judgment of these works. It might be argued that more 
space than is necessary is devoted to the somewhat exhaustive analyses 
and descriptions of the individual ‘Songs’ at the expense of the contents of 
‘Musica Deo Sacra’, for the latter contains five times as much music as 
the former and is certainly not of less worth and interest. The author’s 
reasoning for placing the year of the second edition of the ‘Songs’ at 
1625 is as convincing as it is subtle. 

The chapters on the keyboard and consort music are both full of 
interesting information and continually show the wide extent of the 
author’s reading and research. This is even more true in the case of the 
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invaluable sections at the end of the book. These contain a list of manu- 
scripts and early printed books containing music by the composer, a 
short-title list of more recent editions, various sources and editions of the 
services, anthems, secular vocal music, keyboard and consort music, and 
finally a bibliography, discography and family tree. 

Whether purposely or not, the author is inclined to repeat himself on 
occasion: this is particularly noticeable in the chapter on Tomkins’s life, 
where information from the previous chapter is restated, similarly on p. 150 
in the first paragraph. On p. 32 he shows his disdain for the Oxford 
B.Mus., which degree Tomkins took in 1607: ““There is no indication that 
this degree helped to advance the composer’s fortunes and reputation in 
any way’’, since Tomkins was already famed as composer and performer. 
Strange, then, that Tomkins, a most level-headed and sane man, as 
Mr. Stevens has so ably shown in this book, should have chosen to have 
his name placed on the books of Magdalen College, supplicated for the 
degree and travelled there to receive it. Obviously it was worth something 
to him, otherwise he certainly would not have bothered with it. The 
author’s footnote on one Arthur Philips on p. 146 perhaps tells the same 
significant story: “‘Professor of Music at Oxford, 1639; B.Mus. 1640’’. 
On p. 100 the description of keys in the madrigal ‘Our hasty life’ is point- 
less, since the home key is not stated. On p. 107 (sixth line from the foot) 
“pinish” should read “pining”’, and on p. 116 in the musical example the 
fifth note in the top part should be C# not D. On p. 162 Mr. Stevens 
is in company with Ernst Meyer in stating that the Three-part Fantasia 
No. 10 begins in C# minor. The tonality of the two opening bars is 
ambiguous—C¥ minor or A major—and since the work ends in A minor 
it would seem more logical to say that it begins in A. 

The author hopes that his contribution to the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries in the form of this book ‘“‘will encourage other scholars to deal 
with the more emininent of his [Tomkins’s] contemporaries”. We share 
that hope, and add that this book is a worthy model for such future ones. 

B. W.G.R. 


European Music in the Twentieth Century. Edited by Howard Hartog. 
pp. 341. (Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1957, 35s.) 


I have had some personal experience of organizing a symposium and 
found it, on the whole, an unrewarding task—however bright the 
individual contributions may be, they don’t add up to a convincing whole. 
Mr. Hartog doubles his difficulties by running a symposium not on a 
single composer but on a half century (and more) of composers: thus the 
multiplicity of topics was matched—if that is the right word—by the 
multiplicity of contributors. In these circumstances, it is pointless to look 
for the comprehensive view, the total judgment; and if one should be so 
optimistic as to search for it here, one fails to find it. Even though one be 
a realist, and thus expects no rounded evaluation from so diverse a com- 
pilation, that does not mean to say that the lack of it is not a big drawback. 

Mr. Hartog organizes his material into separate chapters on the big 
four—Bartok, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Schoenberg—one chapter on Berg 
and Webern (as misleading as those other wretched couplings, Debussy 
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and Ravel or Bruckner and Mahler), nine chapters territorially differenti- 
ated (e.g., “The Soviet Union’, ‘Modern French Music’) and one rather 
odd little tail-piece in the shape of a few scrappy pages on the Greek 
composer Skalkottas by Mr. John G. Papaioannou. 

It would probably have been better if one critic had taken care of 
the big four. We might have had less detail, it is true; but had the chapter 
reposed in the right hands some new thoughts on these composers and 
their music might have been stimulated by treating them as a group; and 
after all, though Stravinsky and Hindemith are happily still with us, we 
are to-day in a position where we might embark upon an examination of 
their achievements as a composite manifestation of the century we live 
in—a critical activity, I should have thought, that would have lent 
meaning to the otherwise rather meaningless title of this book. Moreover, 
a chapter of the kind I have in mind might have sorted out the com- 
posers’ relative statures, made those evaluative judgments which are the 
business and the life-blood of criticism, no matter whether they rouse 
controversy or not: who is great and why, who is not great and why, who 
is good, bad or indifferent, why A is greater than B—these are the stuff 
of criticism, the things, to anticipate a remark of Mr. Drew’s, that matter. 
As it is, these four chapters stand in isolation and function usefully neither 
as independent nor comparative studies. Mr. Everett Helm’s chapter on 
Barték is depressingly flat and empty. Who, one wonders, will want to 
have paid thirty-five shillings to learn that Barték’s composing was 
“entirely unsystematic, following only the devices of his own fantasy. 
Herein lies, we [sic] believe, the key to his greatness. His fantasy was 
inexhaustible, his musicianship impeccable, and he possessed the tech- 
nique to translate his ideas into reality. Every composer who achieves 
greatness, achieves it in his own personal way”? And so on. This sort of 
thing is characteristic of Mr. Helm’s platitudinous approach. 

Alas, if one impatiently hurries on to the next chapter, it is only a 
further disappointment that awaits one. Indeed, Mr. Eric Walter White’s 
piece on Stravinsky is the most misery-making of all the chapters in the 
book—it is no more than a digest of his monograph (1947) with a few 
lines about the composer’s latest period; and it is stuffed with super- 
fluous biographical detail, e.g., “Igor Stravinsky was born into a Russian 
upper-middle class family on 5th June (O.S.), 1882”, or, “For Stravinsky, 
the act of composition is an ordered rite that demands a workroom 
equipped with the appropriate instruments and tools’’. This is a disastrous 
set-back, from which the book does not recover. But how could a survey 
of the twentieth century succeed when a central figure representing a sub- 
stantial slice of its history is so feebly handled? 

Hindemith, to my way of thinking, is probably the least significant 
of the four composers, but he has the best chapter. Mr. Norman Del 
Mar’s account of him could not, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
described as distinguished, but it is warmly appreciative and, above all, 
musical: Mr. Del Mar is one of the few writers in this symposium who 
remain in touch with the music discussed, so that one gets the feel of the 
music from what he says about it (which should be a feature of all good 
criticism). Such is not, unfortunately, the case with Walter and Alexander 
Goehr’s chapter on Schoenberg, which never really gets to grips with his 
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music (a typical Schoenberg situation!) but discourses instead upon 
his “Development towards the Twelve-Note System”. How delighted 
Schoenberg would have been by that, he who rather fancied himself, so 
we are told, as a composer. I fear not even the highly respectful tone of 
this essay would have consoled him. Nor, for us, are the Goehrs’ by no 
means especially striking or perceptive comments on their chosen field 
sufficient compensation for the missing chapter on the music. What an 
absurdity! A symposium on twentieth-century music and two of the most 
inadequate chapters are those devoted to the two most important 
twentieth-century composers. 

It may well be—whether we approve or disapprove—that Webern’s 
influence will be dominant in the second half of the century. This proba- 
bility, surely, should have been reflected by giving Webern a chapter to 
himself, looking forward, as it were, to the new developments (Messrs. 
Stockhausen, Nono, Fiissl) which assault our ears to-day. Mr. Iain 
Hamilton’s half-chapter on the composer does not really do justice to 
him as the prophetic influence he has turned out to be; and we have to 
search the national chapters for words on Stockhausen or Nono. In his 
piece on Berg Mr. Hamilton reveals that he has been bitten by the 
squalor-bug: ““The twelve-note school of composers . . . has succeeded 
as probably never before in the expression of the most intense emotion, 
introspection and sordity, and in their choice of texts the composers have 
stressed their predilection for such emotions almost without exception”. 
But was “sordidity” the exclusive discovery of Schoenberg and his pupils? 
Surely not. In so far as their texts may be so categorized, they were part 
of a general cultural movement which—it had parallels in all the arts— 
accepted the squalid, the sordid, as regions not necessarily outside the 
sphere of the artist’s competence, indeed, perhaps the reverse, since they 
represented new realms of experience to conquer. In any event, 
Mr. Hamilton is mistaken in thinking that the technique excludes “direct 
expression of lofty, noble or heroic motives”. How about Schoenberg’s 
‘Moses und Aron’, which, by general—not serial—consent, gets the Bible 
on the stage in a lofty, noble and heroic gesture that one would have 
thought not possible since the death of Beethoven? (Mr. Hamilton’s 
squalor-bug is something like but perhaps not quite so silly as 
Mr. Anthony Milner’s moral-strength bug which seems to preclude him 
from writing sense about Britten’s operas in his cranky chapter on 
‘English Contemporary Music’.) 

On the whole, then, the major figures in twentieth-century music 
are not very handsomely done by; and since the book really stands or 
falls by the success or otherwise with which it covers the eminences—it 
falls, and falls hard. However respectable the remaining chapters might 
be, no amount of brilliant writing about composers in Scandinavia. 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Poland could save the wreck. And 
truth to tell, most of these chapters are pretty boring; useful to refer to, but 
scarcely to be recommended as reading matter. Many of them simply dish 
up lists of names together with little programme notes as anonymous and 
flavourless as the unfamiliar names they purvey. Mr. Bernard Stevens, 
who. supervises Russia, Czechoslovakia and Poland, is a great offender 
in this respect; on the other hand, he precedes his chapter on the Soviet 
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Union by a lengthy exposé or exposure (according to taste) of Marxist 
esthetics. I am sure that this introduction is of documentary interest, 
but someone hardier than I will have to be found to comment upon it. 
Quite frankly, my emotions intervene, especially when (on p. 206) we 
find the late Comrade Stalin invoked as an enthusiast for cultural activity. 
Mr. Reginald Smith Brindle does better with ‘Italian Contemporary 
Music’, and Mr. Hartog writes smoothly about topical events in Germany, 
too smoothly, perhaps. Was he altogether wise to undertake this particular 
scrutiny when he is so closely involved with a publishing house that 
promotes many of the composers he writes about? 

All, however, is not lost. For in the back part of the book we find 
Mr. David Drew’s chapter on ‘Modern French Music’, which is the 
longest contribution to the symposium and certainly its best. It has been 
widely praised, and deservedly so. Mr. Drew reveals himself as a major 
critical talent, a rare enough occurrence in all conscience and one for 
which the trumpets should certainly sound. His talent, I think, is at the 
moment more advanced than his actual accomplishment. The more 
I read and re-read his remarkable chapter—and of whose criticism does 
one often write that?—the more I admire its brilliant evaluations of 
Debussy, Ravel, Satie and Poulenc, and its devastating revaluation of 
Milhaud: this last is a little classic in its kind. One of Mr. Drew’s judg- 
ments of Milhaud must be quoted, it is so good: “Fluency the music has 
in abundance, but if one attends to the music, one finds that the activity 
is undirected, inexact. Nothing—not a chord, not a counterpoint, not a 
modulation—-nothing really matters”. All the less responsible, therefore, 
and even disruptive, does one find Mr. Drew’s lapses, which are occasional 
but sometimes of a major order, as, for example, his production of Olivier 
Messiaen as a genius of sizeable dimensions. This strikes me as a horrible 
error, and it is perhaps not without significance that the topic of Messiaen 
drives Mr. Drew’s critical style into the upper ether where rockets and 
satellites revolve in spacious vacancy. Here is Mr. Drew with both feet 
well off the ground: 

The theme itself must be allowed to recede into the background of one’s con- 
sciousness, for the music is biplanar, and the non-repetitive, non-thematic, non-tonal 
commentary is the kernel of the piece. But one cannot be wholly indifferent to the 
ostinato element. What do we mean by repetition? Perceptively, there can be no 
such thing. An idea repeated cannot evoke in its listeners the same experience that it 
entailed in the first place. 


And so on. To what straits are we driven to defend Messiaen’s maddening 
repetitiveness! None the less, and despite Messiaen, this is a notable 
chapter much of which I envy and wish I might have written myself with 
half Mr. Drew’s expertness. One odd aspect of his chapter is its almost 
complete lack of classical references. One might imagine from reading it 
that music began, as it were, only the day before yesterday. I think when 
he discovers classical music—he must not take this as an insult—we 
may enjoy some criticism of the classics that is as fresh and challenging 
as his thoughts on modern French music. So this thick book more or less 
boils down to Mr. Drew; and Mr. Drew would be the first to admit that 
even he is expensive at thirty-five shillings. D. M. 
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Jean-Philippe Rameau: his Life and Work. By Cuthbert Girdlestone. pp. 625. 
(Cassell, London, 1957, 84s.) 


Bach and Handel are the supreme masters of the phase in musical 
history that we are coming to call “classical baroque”; yet they are not as 
isolated, as far above and beyond all other composers of their time as 
superstition and ignorance lead one to believe. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century the composer was still the servant of his community. 
His raison d’étre was to celebrate—not, like Beethoven, to attack or to 
renovate—the social order; and the artistic conventions which he un- 
questioningly accepted were a common denominator of the values by which 
his society lived or hoped to live. The basic conventions available to 
composers in Handel’s day were operatic: for heroic opera was state 
ritual, a celebration in music, dancing and spectacle of the myth of the 
autocratic god-king. Inevitably, the conventions of heroic opera no 
longer seem valid. Generally speaking, the operas of Handel and 
Alessandro Scarlatti are unperformable to-day, not because of their 
considerable technical difficulties, but because we cannot accept the 
myth they imply. We no longer think or feel—or walk—heroically. 

Now it happens that Bach, although he used conventions derived from 
heroic opera all through his life, did not in fact compose operas; as a 
member of the Lutheran Church he adapted operatic techniques to 
liturgical use. This means that we are concerned only with the musical, 
not with the dramatic and ritualistic aspects of these conventions; and the 
musical aspects are beyond the merely topical and local. Similarly Handel, 
in later life, translated heroic conventions from the opera-house to the 
concert-hall, and from classical to biblical subjects. The music of his 
oratorios is not necessarily better than and is certainly not radically 
different from that of the many operas he composed earlier in his career; 
but there is continuity between the values of the middle-class public for 
whom Handel wrote his oratorios and our own values, whereas his 
operas presuppose a world that is irremediably remote. 

If Handel’s operas are lost to us—despite sporadic and often impressive 
attempts to resuscitate them—he at least left a considerable body of music 
that is still accessible. There are, however, other great composers of the 
period whose work is rooted in the theatre. Alessandro Scarlatti is a minor 
figure apart from his operatic music; and while Rameau’s harpsichord 
music, chamber music and church music is frequently distinguished, only 
familiarity with the range of his theatre music can reveal that his stature 
is comparable with that of Bach and Handel. Such familiarity is difficult 
to come by, not for musical reasons, but because the music is linked to 
theatrical conventions that are moribund. Of course we can play Rameau 
ourselves at the piano, from a vocal score; we can encourage the B.B.C, 
to perform excerpts from his operas in concert form. But this is not the 
same as listening to, participating in, a Bach Passion or a Handel oratorio, 
which are dramatic music based on a myth that still means something 
to us. It is not even the same as watching a play by Racine in which the 
conventional (topical and local) values involve moral truths that are 
still relevant. 

Rameau’s music is still magnificently relevant, but the texts he set are 
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not. From this point of view Gluck’s famous reform of the opera was not 
basically a musical matter: he merely insisted that opera had to discover 
the themes that were morally valid at the then present moment. If this 
discovery entailed some artistic impoverishment, as compared with the 
glories of the heroic age, then impoverishment must be accepted, for art 
cannot live on the past. The central virtue of Mr. Girdlestone’s splendid 
and comprehensive book is that it reveals how Rameau’s greatness and 
the oddity of his historical position are linked. A late starter as an opera 
composer, Rameau came at the tail-end of the heroic age. He inherited 
the musical riches of the baroque, his melody being more supple, his 
harmony denser, his rhythm more varied and compulsive, than those of 
any previous French composer; but he did not inherit the central theme, 
the purposeful unity, that lies behind the theatrical music of Lully—an 
artist of much lower potential. On the other hand, he was born too soon 
fully to reveal the “‘new morality” of classical symphonic style. Though 
his musical invention is much more fertile and his technique much more 
skilful than Gluck’s, though the instrumental writing in his operas is 
full of intimations of the future, yet it is Gluck, not Rameau, who effects 
the transition from the grandeur of baroque opera to the dramatic 
symphonic style of Haydn and Beethoven. Rameau owes his superb 
richness and solidity to the fact that he is the last composer in the baroque 
tradition, as well as to his genius; paradoxically, that fact is also the 
reason why his music has been forgotten. He was too big a man to 
accept impoverishment, at a time when impoverishment in some directions 
was a creative necessity. 

The bulk of Mr. Girdlestone’s substantial book consists of detailed 
commentaries 6n the great operas that stand in the centre of Rameau’s 
career. These commentaries reveal that the librettos with which Rameau 
had to contend have not the unity or poetic merit of those Quinault 
wrote for Lully, or of those Calzabigi devised for Gluck. Lully’s serious 
operas tend to be elegiac, ending tragically; Gluck’s serious operas deal 
with tragic issues but end, in the spirit of the new morality, with En- 
lightenment. Rameau’s operas hover between elegy and optimism; and 
the equivocation does not make for the “moral whole”. On the other 
hand, the disciplined passion of Rameau’s nature allied to the power of 
his musical invention reveals, intermittently, a wider range of the realities 
of human experience than either Lully or Gluck. Rameau would have had 
no patience with our approving of him as a musician while disapproving 
of him as a dramatist. He would have maintained, rightly, that if we are 
moved by his music, it is because the music is profoundly revelatory of 
the human heart. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s detailed commentaries are fully intelligible only 
with the help of a vocal score; they are an aid to study rather than an 
exposition in their own right. At the same time, specific points repeatedly 
remind him of general issues. I do not know of a more revealing analysis 
of the relationship of Lullian opera to French tragedy; of the importance 
of dance rhythm in French classical music; of the theory behind the 
convention of opera-ballet; of the relationship between Rameau’s—and 
Berlioz’s—rhythm and the French language. 

Most valuable of all are the passages in which Mr. Girdlestone dis- 
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cusses the significance, in terms of human experience, of technical 
features peculiar to Rameau: his account of the pungency and pain that 
lie behind Rameau’s sensuous pleasure is a masterly piece of textual 
analysis. It is interesting that the passages in the book that come closest 
to pin-pointing the personal element in Rameau’s use of the clichés of his 
time are also those which are most stimulating in a general sense: that 
most provoke thought about the cultural ethos of Rameau’s world and 
about the relevance of his “types of experience” to ours. This is logical 
enough, for history is not an abstract pattern, but the cumulative experi- 
ence of individually creative minds. It is not often, however, that one 
comes across a critical-historical work which is thus responsive to the 
living pulse of musical experience. Mr. Girdlestone’s justly celebrated 
book on Mozart’s piano concertos showed this balance between 
historical and imaginative awareness; he is to be congratulated on 
preserving both his precision and immediacy of judgment when dealing, 
not merely with one genre of a composer’s work, but with the whole of his 
output, and with the context in which it was created. 

The plan of the book indicates how Mr. Girdlestone puts first things 
first, or rather in the centre. The core of the book is the commentaries on 
the music. The little that is known of Rameau’s life, information about the 
conventions he inherited, factual matter concerning operatic production 
and so on—these are inserted where appropriate as prelude or interlude. 
While Girdlestone writes as a timely advocate for a composer whom he 
believes to be one of the great European masters, he nowhere attempts to 
bludgeon his readers; he admits that Rameau, like any composer, with 
the possible exception of Mozart, sometimes made mistakes. Yet even his 
mistakes are creative, for he was a man of passion, not of theory. This may 
seem an odd judgment of a composer who was criticized by his con- 
temporaries for being excessively cerebral, preoccupied with theory; that 
it is essentially true is revealed in Mr. Girdlestone’s fascinating chapter 
on Rameau as theorist. In this “monumental” work of scholarship 
Mr. Girdlestone here refreshingly makes no attempt to cover the ground. 
If one wants detailed information about Rameau’s theoretical work, 
Mr. Girdlestone tells one where to find it. What he offers is a com- 
mentary on such aspects of Rameau’s theory as interest him: those that 
concern the composer’s creative practice. 

I do not want to burden this review with a citation of various minor 
points on which I disagree with Mr. Girdlestone: the game is too easy 
and too trivial. There is, however, one small but, I think, important 
distortion of perspective on which I should like to comment. I agree with 
Mr. Girdlestone that there is a deep melancholy, almost agitation, 
beneath Rameau’s pastoral calm, and that this comes from his elegiac 
recognition that the golden age is only a never-never land, that it never 
has been or can be fact. I would say, however, that this was an essential 
characteristic not merely of Rameau but of most significant—creatively 
alive as opposed to conventional—pastoral art. Rameau’s harmonic bite 
and the density of his texture are, of course, personal to him; but the 
dissonant intensity of Couperin’s ornamental arabesques is comparable 
in its effect, while the central theme of Handel’s ‘Acis and Galatea’ is the 
contrast between illusion and reality (incidentally, the pastoral prologue 
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is full of acute minor seconds). Bach occasionally wrote pastoral music 
that has utter calm of spirit; but that is the peace that passes under- 
standing and has nothing to do with the (essentially humanistic) pastoral 
myth. Belief in a paradise on earth seems bound to provoke melancholy, 
for since the Fall there have always been crab-apples in the Garden 
of Eden. 

Mr. Girdlestone’s publishers have been unusually lavish with music 
type. It is to be hoped that the copious examples and appendices will 
whet the appetites not merely of amateurs and connoisseurs (both in the 
strict sense), but of professional conductors and impresarios, thereby 
instigating a Rameau revival in the mid-twentieth century. It could be 
not so much less significant than the Bach revival that began in the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. W. M. 


The Divine Quest in Music. By R. W. S. Mendl. pp. 252. (Rockliff, London, 
1957, 258.) 


. . . for even that vulgar and Tavern-Musick, which makes one man merry, 
another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion, and a profound contemplation of 
the First Composer. There is something in it of Divinity more than the ear discovers: 
it is an Hieroglyphical and shadowed lesson of the whole World, and creatures of 
GOD,;; such a melody to the ear, as the whole World, well understood, would afford 
the understanding. In brief, it is a sensible fit of that harmony which intellectually 
sounds in the ears of GOD. 


Mr. Mendl shares Sir Thomas Browne’s wonder, but his curiosity is 
also aroused. Anxious to discover where the divinity may lie, he ranges 
through the history of music, from the sixth century B.C. Homeric hymn 
to Hermes down to the present day, seeking out a constant factor which 
he may label “spiritual” or “‘sublime’’. His own religious sympathies are 
broad: he accepts the divinity of Christ and the Resurrection, and the 
doctrine of freewill; but he shuns all sectarianism as superfluous canalizing 
of what he would prefer to remain one broad stream. For his purpose this 
tide of faith bears upon it Jews, Mohammedans, Buddhists and Hindus; 
“even a religion with barbarous practices attached to it, or a primitive 
or superstitious faith, is better than none at all: for the practices can in 
time be removed by enlightenment and the superstition by education’. 
So he declares—dangerously, it must seem to a practising member of any 
church. This is not the place to pursue the arguments he proposes, but it 
is significant that they lead him directly into patches of woolly thinking 
and question-begging. No real conclusion is reached by telling us that 
music, like the men who make it, can range from the divine to a complete 
lack of it; and it is unconvincing theology to argue the existence of the 
soul, and therefore of God, from the fact that a common experience is to 
be drawn by different people from a piece of music. 

It is understandable that Mr. Mendl, holding these views, can freely 
welcome as divine questers all sorts and conditions of composers, even 
those who would most rebei against the coercion. He does not shirk the 
issue—the great church composers are given less attention than their 
more problematic colleagues—and firmly squares up to the severest of the 
severe problems his thesis forces him to consider. His method is to take the 
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reader through the most important works of the great composers, generally 
thoroughly and with considerable musical knowledge and perception 
when he does not descend into merely making lists, seeking out evidence 
of “‘divinity”’ in their works. But since his own interpretation of the words 
“divine” or “‘spiritual” or “sublime”? is loose, he finds it possible to treat 
so many different artists and works in the same terms that the entire 
question begins to be begged. He is not baffled even by Delius’s militant 
atheism: he sees it as modern paganism, and therefore religious and able 
“subconsciously to reflect a mystical quality” in his music. Berlioz’s 
atheism is similarly explained away: ‘‘He may not consciously have been a 
follower of the Christian faith . . . But he was always expressing ‘sym- 
pathy’ for it, and in any case God found in him an eloquent musical 
messenger’’. In all reverence, may one ask Mr. Mendl’s authority for this 
last statement? After this, Debussy’s pantheism and Wolf’s Nietzschean 
beliefs are easily equated with the general thesis of the book; only Strauss 
eludes the net. If all else fails, the subject can be included because, as in 
the case of Brahms, “‘Humanity is his theme”; or simply because, with 
both Chopin and Holst, “she was a most lovable person’’. It is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Mend!I should be at his best on comparatively safe ground 
with Beethoven: it is an excellent chapter. 

This is a deeply sincere book, facing with great conviction and 
thoroughness a question of the very greatest interest. In this its aim, and 
something of its method, has points in common with a book now suffering 
as much abuse as its initial praise—Colin Wilson’s “The Outsider’. Much 
better written, much more accurate in its quotations and more thorough, 
Mr. Mendl’s study suffers from a similar eagerness to string its subjects 
on a thread of the author’s own spinning. With, I feel sure, genuine 
Christian charity and faith, and impatient of ecclesiastical squabbles 
and schisms, Mr. Mend! longs to welcome all composers of good will 
inside his fold. But if the boundaries are set so wide, it follows without 
the argument of a whole book that everyone is an Insider. J. W. 


The British Union-Catalogue of Early Music printed before the year 1801: 
a Record of the Holdings of over One Hundred Libraries throughout the 
British Isles, ed. by Edith B. Schnapper. 2 vols. pp. xviii, 1178. 
(Butterworths Scientific Publications, London, 1957, £21.) 


Although the word ‘‘Union-Catalogue” is not in the Oxford English 
Dictionary, it has been accepted as a term in librarianship for over two 
decades. Similarly, the idea of a catalogue giving the holdings of numerous 
libraries in one special subject goes back to 1899, when the first volume of 
Eitner’s ‘Quellen-Lexikon’ was published. Just as “Eitner”, covering 
some 250 libraries in nine different countries, was the first specialized 
“Union-Catalogue”’, so it is appropriate that the first application of the 
idea to a single country (if the British Isles may be so described) should 
also be in the field of music. When this Union-Catalogue now under 
review appeared in November 1957, it was the crown of twelve years’ 
work, Such a sustained effort merits some account of its origin, method 
and progress. 

It was in the ‘Journal of Documentation’ for June 1945 that the idea 
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was propounded by O. E. Deutsch in an article entitled ‘A Plea for a 
British Union Catalogue of Music’. Theodore Besterman, a pioneer of 
large-scale bibliography, took up the suggestion, and in the following 
November a meeting, sponsored by Aslib, was held at the British Museum 
to examine the project, with the late Sir Frederic Kenyon in the chair. 
From the numerous attendance, representing most of the serious musical 
interests of the country, an executive committee was set up with the late 
Canon E. H. Fellowes as chairman. But money was hard to find, and 
despite the generous gifts of some private donors, work could not begin 
until the summer of 1946, when the late Gerald Cooper guaranteed its 
financial basis for five years. The catalogue is dedicated to his memory. 

O. E. Deutsch having been appointed editor, the committee had to 
decide the basis of work. It seemed probable that, however many libraries 
might ultimately be included, a good proportion of all the music would 
be in the British Museum, whose catalogues were then known to be almost 
out of print (and in fact became so long before the twelve years were 
done). So it was reasonable to take Barclay Squire’s two-volume catalogue 
of 1912 as the basis to which all the British Museum accessions up to 
1956 and the holdings of permanent collections elsewhere could be 
added. These libraries fell into five principal categories—the “national” 
group, comprising besides the British Museum, the National Libraries 
of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, the Bodleian and the University Library, 
Cambridge; other Universities and University colleges; colleges and 
schools of music ; collections in large public libraries; libraries in cathedrals 
and abbeys. The distribution of these libraries (particularly when 
considered in terms of editorial travel) is instructive: 15 of them are in 
London: 65 elsewhere in England, 13 in Scotland, 3 in Wales and 
8 in Ireland. 

Excepting the few which had issued printed catalogues, it was almost 
impossible initially to estimate how much early music they contained, 
still less how long it would take for the editor to catalogue it. For working 
conditions proved to vary widely and were often far from easy. Fre- 
quently no catalogue of any kind existed and sometimes much of the 
work had to be done from and even at the shelves. This made progress 
slow. Hence coverage became even more closely related to the factors of 
time and cost. 

After nearly five years’ work, several changes took place. Professor 
Deutsch was succeeded as editor by Dr. Edith Schnapper; Canon 
Fellowes’s devoted service as chairman ended with his death in 1951 
and Dr. C. B. Oldman took his place. In 1952, after Gerald Cooper’s 
fund came to an end, the Pilgrim Trust made the first of two generous 
grants which ensured the completion of the work, with a coverage far 
exceeding the most sanguine hopes of 1946. In fact, the Pilgrim Trust’s 
generosity enabled the editor to visit some forty libraries (many in 
remote parts of the country) which otherwise would probably have had 
to be omitted. 

The result is a composer-catalogue containing well over 55,000 
entries, which are arranged in one alphabetical order with anonyma and 
certain generic headings. There is a separate index for the titles of songs, 
comprising over 10,000 entries. Like almost every catalogue ever pub- 
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lished, this one has limitations as well as usefulness. The canny user will 
notice at once that all asterisks denoting imperfection follow the location 
symbol without any further information. This is particularly annoying 
in the case of part-books, for which Eitner was often able to specify the 
book which might be missing in a particular set. But it may be pointed 
out that if the Union-Catalogue had included notes on this and other 
kinds of imperfection, it would have complicated the type-setting of the 
often lengthy string of location symbols. It would also have added sub- 
stantially to the length and consequently to the cost of the catalogue, 
even assuming that resources had run to the extra time needed. 

Allowing for this and some other blemishes (such as the retention of 
certain obsolete types of heading for anonymous works), the Union- 
Catalogue gives good value for its price. Though this may be thought 
high, it is on the same level as that of comparable publications such as 
the ‘British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals’, and is only a little more 
than what is now fetched second-hand by the Squire catalogue, which is 
45 years out of date and very incomplete. 

It was, of course, inevitable that the many important libraries covered 
by the Union-Catalogue should merge their identity in the larger whole. 
This, although regrettable, is realistic, as publication of their holdings in 
this form is infinitely more helpful than no publication at all. For, indeed, 
most of the libraries (even some of the largest and oldest) seem unlikely 
ever to issue a separate catalogue of their own holdings of printed music. 

The riches revealed by the Union-Catalogue are as diverse as they are 
widely scattered. Apart, for instance, from the known treasures such as 
those in Christ Church, Oxford, the symbols for Tenbury, Euing 
(Glasgow), Henry Watson (Manchester) and Marsh (Dublin)—to name 
but a few illustrious collections—appear with impressive frequency. One 
implication of this is that those working in the United Kingdom outside 
London may often be able to find what they want not far from home. 
Those on the Continent and in more distant parts of the world (where 
music libraries will find the Union-Catalogue indispensable) will be able 
to discover from the list given the full address of the library containing 
their requirements, and write to it for microfilms or information. 

It may reasonably be expected that the Union-Catalogue will remain 
in use for many years. As it is totally different in plan from the forth- 
coming ‘International Repertory of Musical Sources’!, which will take 
many years to complete, there is no reason why the two should not each 
give their special services. Obviously a short form of reference to the title 
of the Union-Catalogue will be wanted. But the vocabulary of the 
learned world is already overburdened with ugly neologisms formed from 
the initials of the titles of books and organizations. Rather than add to 
their number by coining an unpronounceable and clumsy “BUCEM”, 
may we not (on the accepted analogy for Eitner’s ‘Quellen Lexikon’) refer 
to it, simply and unambiguously, as ‘““Schnapper”’? 


« Vol. I, edited by Francois Lesure and containing printed collections up to 1700, is due 
to appear in 1958. The Bonn correspondent of “The Times’, in a short notice published 
on 22 July 1957, erroneously described this catalogue as a “‘dictionary”’. 
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Notes on Bach’s Organ Works: a Companion to the Revised Novello Edition. 
By Walter Emery. Books IV-V: Six Sonatas for Two Manuals and 
Pedal. pp. 215. (Novello, London, 1957, 17s. 6d.) 


This book is a veritable “whodunnit”. Although it is a companion to 
the new Novello edition of Bach’s organ works (of which the author and 
Dr. Dykes Bower are the editors), the first twenty pages of the chapter 
on sources and the four succeeding chapters make excellent and at times 
exciting reading, without reference to the particular volume under 
discussion. Mr. Emery’s benevolence shines forth in the Preface, where he 
tips off the non-musicologist as to the sections of the book which can be 
skipped. The remainder of the book gives an exhaustive and detailed 
account of the different readings of the sonatas and must of course be 
read in conjunction with Books IV and V of the new Novello edition. 
It is difficult to introduce humour into a book of this nature, but the 
author does not let slip the opportunity of quoting the pleasing remark by 
Vincent Novello on a copy of some of the sonata movements which came 
into the latter’s possession: ““The careless and stupid Jack-Ass of a Book- 
binder ought to have been severely punished for soshamefully mutilating 
this valuable MS”. 

For those organists who are not merely organists but men of conscience 
with regard to the composer’s intentions, this book is an essential part of 
their equipment. Mr. Emery will be the only one to know how many hours 
of work, how many hours of travel and what eye-strain have gone in to 
the compiling of this scholarly book. It is good for us that there are such 
patient and enthusiastic men among us. B. W. G. R. 


The Galley Slaves of Love: the Story of Marie d’Agoult and Franz Liszt. By 
Charlotte Haldane. pp. 243. (Harvill Press, London, 1957, 21s.) 


It was George Sand who referred to Liszt and the Countess Marie 
d’Agoult in the early days of their liaison as “‘the galley slaves of love’, 
and the phrase has served Mrs. Haldane as the title of a book about this 
bitter-sweet idyll. It isnevertheless a misleading title, suggesting more of a 
popular novel than the extremely conscientious and detailed piece of 
research that Mrs. Haldane has produced—largely, one suspects, out of 
sympathy for Marie d’Agoult the woman and admiration for “‘Daniel 
Stern” the writer, after the libellous distortions of the true facts subse- 
quently propagated by Liszt himself and Marie’s successor, the Princess 
Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgenstein. From time to time Mrs. Haldane, it is 
true, puts fictitious words into the mouths of her principal characters, as 
in a novel, to bring her story to life. Yet everything is based on a solid 
foundation of fact, and there are also copious quotations from letters and 
from “Daniel Stern’s” literary works to substantiate every claim. 

Marie d’Agoult could possibly be accused of a certain lack of humour. 
She must also be held guilty, in spite of her single-minded and life-long 
devotion to Liszt, of expressing her disappointment in him, after their 
break, in her novel, ‘Nélida’, where as the artist Guermann, commissioned 
to paint a picture for a great new gallery, “his soul was filled with 
doubt; he felt himself unequal to his task; he was aware of the 
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appalling discrepancy between his abilities and his ambition . . .” This 
stung Liszt to the heart. But it was small retaliation for all that her refined 
and sensitive nature suffered through his frequent physical infidelities 
(culminating in a notorious affair with the dancer Lola Montez) and his 
preference for world-wide adulation on the concert platform to sustained 
creative efforts in the company of herself and the three children she had 
renounced husband, home and reputation to bear him. Not only in 
breeding, but also in spiritual, intellectual and moral qualities, 
Mrs. Haldane presents Marie as pure gold as against Liszt’s alloy, and 
indeed on the strength of his compositions—of striking interest and of 
irresistible sensuous attraction and charm, yet poles removed from true 
greatness—the reader is ready to believe that Mrs. Haldane’s fundamental 
judgment is just, even though this particular period in Liszt’s life scarcely 
enables her to do justice to the great strain of generosity accompanying the 
charm in his curiously contradictory nature. She is a little hard on the 
Princess, who for all her cruel anti-d’Agoult plotting, could not possibly 
have held Liszt’s affections for so long had she been quite the unattractive 
and indeed ridiculous figure described here. 

Apart from the interest of the central figures, this well-written book 
also throws revealing light on various other personalities on the circum- 
ference of the story—George Sand, Hans von Biilow and Cosima amongst 
others—and recreates the general ethos of this remarkable romantic age 
with unusual vividness of imagination and charm. jJ.O.C. 


The Analytical Concert Guide, edited by Louis Biancolli & William S$. Mann, 
pp. 769. (Cassell, London, 1957. 42s.) 


This large book is mainly a collection of programme notes by 
prominent American music critics. It is, in fact, dedicated to the memory 
of three of them-—William Foster Apthorp, Philip Hale and Lawrence 
Gilman. Mr. Mann’s task has been twofold: (a) to bring in works, chiefly 
British, not in the standard American repertory but constantly appearing 
in ours; (6) to substitute English phraseology for Americanisms. One of 
the phrases he has altered is: “‘it is then given repetition”, yet one more 
instance that the American idiom is not necessarily as brief and as blunt 
as the English. It is, however, gratifying to note that quite a number of 
the British works are covered by American writers. No American com- 
positions are discussed; and one is surprised to learn that that was so in 
the original edition. As was to be expected, editors and publishers have 
not been able to keep pace with the enormous symphonic output of 
Shostakovich and Vaughan Williams. 

The greater number of the analyses provide valuable preliminary 
study of concert-going. They are certainly more useful in book-form than 
in the programme on the night, when it is too late for this kind of thing. 
Mr. Mann appears to deplore the fact that “our English programme notes 
of to-day are filled chiefly with information about the history of the 
music”, but just as the average poetry lover prefers the criticism of a 
Hazlitt, Coleridge, Dryden or Eliot to the prosodic discussions of a 
Bridges or Omond, so the average music-lover is best served by general 
statements. After all, no matter how much we dissect and analyse musical 
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masterpieces, the imponderable something that makes them great must 
elude us. 

Besides the programme notes themselves, there is also generous 
quotation from writers such as Tovey (unacknowledged on p. 226), 
Newman, Evans, Gray, Cardus, Lambert and others. 

With regard to the note on Elgar’s first Symphony, it may be pointed 
out that Dr. Percy Young, in his recent biography, gives reasons for 
believing that it is the second and not the first Symphony that is founded 
on the Gordon Symphony Elgar once had in mind. The customary point 
is made that ‘Falstaff’ is based upon the character in ‘Henry IV’ and not 
on the buffoon in “The Merry Wives of Windsor’, but surely the real fact 
is that it is based on the character that Maurice Morgann found in the 
historical plays and described in a famous essay. 

Mr. Mann accepts unquestioningly Mrs. Powell’s contention that 
Mrs. Julia Worthington’s name fills the blank in the Spanish quotation 
at the head of the Violin Concerto: “Aqui esta encerrada el alma de. . .” 
But, here again, Dr. Young has given reasons for believing that it is not 
a simple matter: “The ‘soul’ of the concerto was not one specific soul, but 
a composite spirit to which Jaeger, the Schusters—both Adela and Frank, 
and Julia Worthington—and no doubt others—contributed”’. In any case, 
it is rather gauche to refer to Mrs. Worthington as “an American lady 
who had been kind to Elgar’’. 

The note on the “Enigma” Variations is in two parts, one signed A.F., 
the other anonymous. I doubt whether Alfred Frankenstein is correct in 
saying A. H. Fox Strangways “‘knew Elgar well”. The anonymous writer 
is not too happy in describing the origin of the work. “One evening”’, he 
says, “Elgar was improvising at the piano; he played a little, then turned 
to his wife and showed how several of their friends would vary the tune.” 
This suggests that Elgar was writing in the style of various composers. 
What he was doing was varying the theme to portray his friends, none of 
whom was a composer. 

In a book of 769 pages these shortcomings are insignificant. S.B 


Notes et références pour servir @ une histoire de Michel-Richard Delalande (1657- 
1726). Symposium edited by Norbert Dufourcq. pp. 336. (Picard, 
Paris, 1957.) 

The tercentenary of the birth of the composer generally known as 
Lalande has received little recognition in this country and, it seems, 
scarcely more—in the way of performances of his music at least—in his 
own. This is the more unfortunate since there have been signs that 
Lalande’s music was gradually becoming known to a wider public, and 
the pretext of a tercentenary celebration might have served to impress 
him more firmly on the general consciousness. The true extent of the 
wealth of French church music of the late seventeenth century has yet to 
be revealed; what is already known is impressive enough, and Lully, 
Lalande and Marc-Antonie Charpentier emerge as the dominating 
figures. The first and last of these three already have their biographers, 
and one would have hoped that Lalande would have been similarly 
served before his tercentenary. As it is even the present volume is not, and 
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does not claim to be, a biography. But perhaps its appearance will 
stimulate some specialist in this period to close an unworthy gap in our 
historical studies. 

This symposium is the work of four former students of the Paris 
Conservatoire—Marcelle Benoit, Marie Bert, Sylvie Spycket and Odile 
Vivier—under the direction of Norbert Dufourcq. The starting-point 
was a considerable amount of material amassed by the late André Tessier, 
to whose memory the volume is also intended in some measure as a 
tribute (the formal dedication is to Claude Delvincourt). As its title 
implies, its purpose is not a critical survey of Lalande’s music, not even a 
connected account of his life, but the collection and marshalling of the 
documents, extracts, lists of sources and catalogues of works on which 
such studies might be based. The presentation of this material is divided 
into four sections: Manuscript Sources (by Marcelle Benoit), Printed 
Sources (by Odile Vivier), Sacred Works (by Marie Bert) and Secular 
Works (by Sylvie Spycket). The Preface and the Introduction, ‘Versailles 
and Music at the Court of Louis XIV’, are by Norbert Dufourcq. 

In his Preface M. Dufourcq points out that the composer regularly 
signed his name as ““Delalande”’, but he has also to admit that alternative 
versions were preferred by his close associates, court officials and other 
contemporaries, in fact even by Colin de Blamont for the great edition 
of the Motets in 1729. Since this edition was made at the command of 
the king and at his expense, it seems unlikely that he would have tolerated 
an unauthorized version of the name of the composer he desired to honour. 
It may perhaps have been a case of different private and professional 
styles—not such an uncommon practice, after all. In any event there is 
no case for an intemperate rush by librarians and lexicographers to 
place Lalande amongst the Ds; in fact, if the authors of this book wish it 
to be read as widely as it deserves they will insist on its being cross- 
referenced amongst the Ls. 

The valuable Introduction provides the only opportunity for a critical 
estimate of the composer, and M. Dufourcq also gives an interesting 
account of the musical establishment at the court of Louis XIV. The four 
main sections deal with their subjects in great detail and will form a most 
useful basis for further research. A large quantity of biographical material 
has been assembled and the musical sources are carefully listed and 
extensively analysed. There is a table of the motets with dates of com- 
position and publication, and a comprehensive thematic catalogue 
which alone should ensure a substantial distribution for this admirable 
reference work. It deserves the sequel its authors desire—a first-rate 
biography of the composer. A.L. 


Les Fétes de la Renaissance, ed. by Jean Jacquot. pp. 492. (Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1956, Fr. 3,000.) 


This handsomely produced volume, with 48 half-tone plates and 17 
pages of music examples, is a symposium of the papers read and discussed 
at the Journées Internationales d’Etudes held in July 1955 under the 
auspices of the above organization. The terms of reference were wide, 
aimed towards a synthesis of studies of every aspect of the phenomena 
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attaching to great occasions of public and private rejoicing in Europe 
during the sixteenth century, the arts and persons employed therein and 
the philosophic implications thereof. The accepted contributions achieved 
this somewhat unevenly, there being a general tendency to concentrate 
upon France, England and Italy, and to spill over rather far into the 
seventeenth century at the expense of the first half of the sixteenth. 
A further congress for the better consideration of this earlier period was 
therefore arranged for 1957 and is presumably now an accomplished fact 
which will bring forth in due course a companion-volume to the 
present one. 

The thirty-one papers cover a wide variety of subjects, from the use of 
fireworks in French entertainments to the appearance of triumphal 
arches on the titles of early books. Amid royal entries, noble marriages, 
carousals and carnivals, musicology has its own discreetly disciplined but 
far from unimportant say. Federico Ghisi publishes a very early example 
of Italian monody from Caccini’s music for the wedding ceremonies of 
Ferdinand I and Christina of Lorraine at Florence in 1589. Emanuel 
Winternitz discusses the strange and often bizarre musical instruments 
depicted in certain Italian paintings, concluding that many of these are 
merely fanciful theatre properties and that the scenes themselves are 
drawn from theatrical representations rather than the imagination of 
the artists. Seven papers are the contributions of British scholars on 
British subjects, and it is among these writers that the temptation to 
jump the forward date-line is most marked; possibly because in the rather 
indefinite nebula of les fétes the gravitational pull of such resonant names 
as Shakespeare, Jonson and Dekker, to say nothing of their musical 
contemporaries, is too strong to be resisted. Also, of course, the docu- 
mentation of London entertainments is particularly well-preserved for 
this period and introduces an element of corroborative detail, not to 
mention artistic verisimilitude, into narratives that are otherwise far 
from bald and unconvincing. John P. Cutts, whose work of identifying 
the music of several masques is well known, here discusses the music to 
Jonson’s ‘Oberon’ and prints four pieces by Robert Johnson and Alfonso 
Ferrabosco written for that occasion. 

The papers are printed in French; but there is a somewhat irritating 
lack of uniformity in the treatment of foreign and particularly English 
quotations. H. 


Vers une musique expérimentale, ed. by Pierre Schaeffer. Special Number of 
‘La Revue musicale’, No. 236. pp. 141. (Richard-Masse, Paris, 
1957, Fr. 1,200.) 


The history of the most recent special issue of ‘La Revue musicale’ is, 
perhaps, the most interesting thing about it. The issue was planned in 
connection with the Premiére Décade Internationale de Musique Expéri- 
mentale held in Paris in June 1953, under the praiseworthy and dis- 
interested sponsorship of ‘La Revue musicale’ itself. The editor, M. Albert 
Richard, entrusted the management of the special commemorative issue 
to M. Pierre Schaeffer, the director of the Groupe de Recherches de la 
Musique Concréte de la Radiodiffusion-Télévision Frangaise. By July 1953 
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the symposium had already passed the proof stage. But at that point 
M. Richard was visited with doubts. Was the moment propitious for a 
publication of this kind? Might it not prove an unwholesome influence 
upon certain young musicians who set too much store by novelty for its 
own sake? Although one would have thought that such people were 
hardly worth bothering about—unless their interest was in itself an 
indication of some essential flaw in the idea—M. Richard decided to 
postpone publication. Now, after four years, the young are apparently 
out of danger, and we are offered M. Schaeffer’s symposium, exactly as 
it stood in the original, but with the addition of a preliminary explanation 
by M. Richard, and a further rumination by M. Schaeffer (dated May 
1957). The result is somewhat depressing. 

In his new foreword M. Schaeffer observes that during the past four 
years musique concréte has not made great progress and has not produced a 
masterpiece. During this time supporters of traditionalisme défunt (as one of 
M. Schaeffer’s disciples puts it) have been rewarded with, among other 
things, a ‘Canticum Sacrum’ and ‘Agon’, a ‘Turn of the Screw’, a ‘Canti 
di Liberazione’; so they can, perhaps, afford a few sous’ worth of com- 
miseration for M. Schaeffer and his fellow-travellers vers une musique 
expérimentale. But M. Schaeffer does not ask for pity. Indeed, he considers 
that the premisses of musique concréte have become more valuable than ever; 
this in the face of the now much more fashionable work of the German- 
Italian studios of “‘electronic”’ music. Certainly he has the courage of his 
convictions; and there is something in the quality of his opposition to the 
hyper-mathematical school of “electronic” composers which many will 
find sympathetic. Having confessed, with admirable frankness, a certain 
distaste for “‘atonal’’ music, and having proclaimed that his “‘musical 
instinct’”” has never been greatly attracted by electronically-produced 
sound, he stresses, both in his new introduction and in the four-year-old 
article whose title has been given to the whole symposium, that he finds 
the empirical more interesting, creatively, than the pre-determined. It is 
ironic that M. Schaeffer, the prophet of the “subjective” musique concréte, 
and Dr. Eimert, the prophet of the “objective” electronische Mustk, have 
taken the same quotation as the text for their articles in this symposium. 
It is worth quoting in full (the words are Van Gogh’s): “‘Je crois qu’on 
pense bien plus sainement lorsque les idées surgissent du contact direct 
avec des choses, que lorsque l’on se met a regarder les choses avec le but 
d’y trouver telle ou telle idée’’. 

If musique concréte has succeeded in discovering for itself any meaningful 
and individual content, this has been largely due to its insistence on the 
creator’s unremitting contact with the stuff of sound: the ear and the 
imagination are given their rightful place (which of course is not, in 
itself, a guarantee of excellence). It is, 1 suspect, the lack of such a contact 
that results in the predominantly academic quality of much “electronic” 
work. One is tempted to think that some malevolent spirit was responsible 
for placing those words of Van Gogh’s at the head of Dr, Eimert’s 
article. But on the whole, it must be confessed, “Vers une musique 
expérimentale’ is unlikely to provoke any controversies. Apart from 
M. Schaeffer’s two articles, which at least have the merit of liveliness, 
and Dr. Eimert’s, which has the merit of brevity (though the more 
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recently written publications in ‘Die Reihe’ make it quite redundant), the 
symposium is curiously lacking in any sense of direction, let alone 
militancy. Purely journalistic contributions by M. Antoine Golea and 
M. Pierre Boulez indulge in some small-talk about advanced tendencies, 
while M. Robert Barras is responsible for some jottings about exotic 
music. For the rest there are transcripts of some of the addresses given at 
the 1953 conference (including such brilliantly useless information as 
“T will now present to you one of my own works, entitled ‘Sonic Con- 
tours’”’), and an article by Enrico Fulchignoni called ‘Son et image’, 
graced with a long but sadly out of date bibliography of film music. 
There are also miscellaneous notes and documents, which may be of 
interest to specialists. D. D. 


Corpus di musiche popolari siciliane. By Alberto Favara, ed. by Ottavio Tiby. 
2 vols. pp. 172 & 582. (Accademia di Scienze Lettere e Arti, Palermo, 
1957-) 

The visitor to the Palermo Festival of the I.S.C.M. in 1949 was 
presented with a handsome volume of Sicilian folksongs published by 
Ricordi. They were a small selection from the large collection of Alberto 
Favara, who was the Sicilian equivalent of Cecil Sharp, though his work 
is compared in this handsome new publication of his corpus with that of 
Bart6ék and Kodaly. Like Sharp he provided piano accompaniments to 
the tunes, as well as key and time signatures, in order to attract the 
attention of professional musicians. His accompaniments are more 
elaborate than Sharp’s and drew down on his head the criticism that their 
manner was troppo moderna, troppo dotta, troppo rara. How familiar it sounds! 
The present fashion with us is that it is wrong to accompany a folksong 
on the piano though not on a guitar. But if Favara erred in the fashion of 
his day—he began collecting in 1898, eight years before Barték and three 
before Sharp—honourable amends have been made by the publication 
of these two volumes, in which the strictest scientific canons of editing 
have been preserved. 

Vol. I consists of a series of essays by Ottavio Tiby, which deal in 
scholarly fashion with all the questions posed by any collection of folk 
music—its modality, its rhythmic peculiarities, its instrumental and 
sociological attachments. One of his chapters goes farther afield into the 
origin of siciliana as a term in general musical nomenclature. Vol. II 
contains 1,090 tunes of various degrees of elaboration with their Sicilian 
texts (which Ricordi thought it advisable in their publication to translate 
into Italian). Here the tunes have no time signatures and few key signa- 
tures. The place of origin is given, the singer’s name and the date of 
collection. 

The books are beautifully printed on good paper and are an invitation 
with the help of the notes to probe the history of Sicily, where culture 
lies upon culture, for it is now accepted by anthropologists that folk music 
is a stable and persistent element in a people’s history. Here is a splendid 
new instrument to the hand of the ethno-musicologist. F. H. 
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Aufsdtze und Bibliographie (Gedenkschrift). By Jacques Handschin. pp. 397. 
(Haupt, Berne & Stuttgart, 1957, Sw.Fr. & Mk. 24.00.) 


One of the most revered figures in twentieth-century musicology was 
Professor Jacques Handschin of Basle, who died on 25 November 1955, 
within six months of his seventieth birthday. The customary Festschrift 
was planned but was fated to remain in manuscript. Instead, the present 
volume was put together by one of Handschin’s pupils, Dr. Hans Oesch; 
it consists of articles written by Handschin himself between 1920 and the 
early 1950s. A complete bibliography precedes the selection, and articles 
used in the volume are marked with an asterisk in the bibliography. 
Except for two rather individual books, ‘Der Toncharakter’ and the 
‘Musikgeschichte’, most of his important work appeared in the form of 
articles. It is however, a mistake to list the brief essays in ‘Les Musiciens 
célébres’ as independent studies, meaning books. These should be 
included in the bibliography of articles. 

The present volume consists in the main of newspaper articles, with a 
sprinkling of studies appearing in out-of-the-way miscellaneous volumes. 
One may regret the absence of the valuable specialist studies which would 
have been most worth republishing. These appeared generally in the 
well-known musical periodicals, and are principally concerned with 
medieval music. However, the present selection of articles is very varied 
and in general very readable. It ranges from medieval to Russian music, 
touches on the nature of musicology and esthetic matters and considers 
such things as organ building, improvisation, the clavichord, the German 
music-for-youth movement and cosmic harmony. Indeed, although 
Handschin was particularly interested in the organ, pre-Bolshevik 
Russian composers and medieval music, he neglected nothing musical. 

One of the most satisfying features of these essays is that they still 
remain valuable to-day, although some of them were written thirty or 
forty years ago. At least, this is true of most of the articles, though the 
very short ones, which are often little more than “crits”, have only been 
reprinted because they deal with some less usual music, Byzantine, 
Indian, etc. The obituaries too might have been omitted, in spite of their 
honest and generous evaluations of such scholars as K. Nef, F. Ludwig 
and E. von Hornbostel. It is true that they sum up three of Handschin’s 
abiding interests: Swiss musical life, medieval music and acoustics. 
Acoustics interested Handschin not only because they form the un- 
doubted physical foundation of musical sound, but also because they are 
an excellent introduction to scientific method. Only one article deals with 
this subject, but it is of general interest in that it reveals how much closer 
an equally tempered scale of nineteen notes is to the pure scale than our 
present twelve-note one. The nineteen notes include different degrees for 
sharps and flats which are represented on the piano by identical keys. 
For the practical realization of this useful idea short keys within the 
normal black keys would be required. 

In connection with the place of musical culture in the universities and 
schools of his native land, Handschin puts his finger on many points that 
apply just as much to present-day England, which is also a small country 
with a relatively large number of universities. Of course, musicology 
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comes under the jurisdiction of the Faculty of Philosophy in Germany 
and Switzerland, and this perhaps saves it from the fate reserved for it 
in England, where the science of music, if we dare so name it, comes a 
bad second to music proper. Music proper is an attempt to combine the 
study of all things musical, and this unfortunately leads to dilettantism. 
Handschin stresses the need for elasticity in the choice of and emphasis 
placed on subjects. This is important, for we well know how axiomatic 
it seems to study harmony, counterpoint, form, orchestration and general 
history in music; but why not melody, rhythm, notation and musical 
thought? These subjects are now in the forefront of musical scholarship, 
and there is no reason why we should not give them the emphasis they 
require. Handschin’s call for more research facilities may also be echoed 
here. It is not a matter of neglecting teaching, but of making it more 
fruitful. The productive researcher can put more into two hours of 
teaching than the non-productive teacher in four. Indeed, Handschin 
wisely points out that the student will assimilate more if he is taught for 
only a few hours a week than if he is, as so often, spoon-fed. There is too 
a tendency for universities to be insular in the sense that, although 
they sometimes invite guest lecturers, they do not make the best use of 
specialist brains. These do not in fact need to be attached to one university 
entirely, but could be employed for a few hours a week at two or more. 
Their quota of lectures could remain the same, since, instead of doing six 
lectures at one institution, they could do three at two, or two at three. One 
could quote Handschin’s views on the study of musicology at length, but 
one or two points must suffice. He undoubtedly believes that the 
“practical” viewpoint must not be allowed to dominate, and this is worth 
stressing. The utilitarian values are not the only ones, and those of us 
may perhaps be forgiven who still believe paleography has a value beyond 
that inherent in the republication of old documents, musical or otherwise. 
There are fields which suffer fromm the preoccupation with “practical” 
matters, such as musical thought and ethnology. Handschin does not 
place too high a value on the dissertation, and here he again convinces. 
He is right too in thinking that a more difficult or out-of-the-way subject 
is likely to bring fruit for the student engaged on a thesis, since a period 
like the eighteenth century, for instance, has been widely studied. 

It is impossible to summarize Handschin’s esthetic deliberations, 
but he loves to tackle knotty problems, such as the definition of musical 
form, why old music is cultivated to such a degree, the distinction 
between quantity and quality in music, etc. The latter discussion takes 
up only a page and a half, but it is a useful summary of that weighty and 
valuable book, ‘Der Toncharakter’. He considers pitch as the most 
important quality of sound, and its character as determined by the 
position it occupies in the series of fifths (the so-called Pythagorean 
system). Although pitch is defined as a quality of sound, it is really what 
we mean by musical quantity, while the character is the true quality of it. 
A factor which Handschin always takes into consideration in his estima- 
tion of musical history is the element of change, and not merely a change 
from one conception to another, ¢.g. from classic to romantic, but the 
element of further change, e.g. from romantic back to classic. Thus at 
one and the same time we have not only the elements which lead to a 
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new age, but also the revolutionary elements which lead away from 
that new age. 

Even in the field of medieval music Handschin is concerned with 
esthetic matters. If we think of the period as mainly that of Aquinas and 
scholasticism, we are too exclusively concerned with the late middle ages. 
Handschin, like other musical scholars, is intrigued by the Irish influence, 
which manifests itself from the Carolingian Renaissance onwards. 
Johannes Erigena is the key-figure in philosophy, and he connects 
directly with Augustine and the Greeks. Similarly in music, although the 

_ Notre-Dame school of ¢. 1200 appears to be the high point in medieval 
musical art, the Saint-Martial school produced important if less spec- 
tacular results, both in monody and polyphony. 

Other articles deal with three- and four-part polyphony in fifteenth- 
century Switzerland, the interesting and varied history of the Easter 
sequence up to the time of Luther, the antiphon ‘Dicant nunc Judaei’ 
and its tropes, and the origins of antiphonal psalmody and hymnody. In 
addition, there is a general study of medieval religious poetry from early 
Christian times up to the fourteenth century, contributions to the Notker 
problem (the sequence), Hermannus Contractus’s biography, the 
importance of St. Maurice and St. Gall in medieval musical history, and 
investigations into the origins of the theory of the harmony of the spheres. 
With regard to the last, it is fundamental that at some periods God is 
represented as the immanent harmony of the world and at others as a 
more definite being who can act. It is interesting too to find that Aris- 
totelian influence always brings about a reaction to the theory that the 
planets make musical sounds. Thus around 1300 Johannes de Grocheo 
pours scorn on the idea, as does Aristotle himself. And yet even at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, with the romantic era, there is a new 
predilection for the old myth. 

As a distinguished organist, Handschin was concerned that old organs 
should sound as they were originally intended to sound, in spite of the 
nineteenth century’s heavy-handed alterations. The increase in wind 
pressure particularly concerned him, since it resulted in a forced tone 
which could easily be cured by reducing the wind pressure, where 
provision was made for a separate supply of wind for the pipes and the 
pneumatic mechanism. Apart from such technical matters, Handschin 
deals with the question of organ improvisation, which he favours. For one 
thing it serves as a foil to the unadventurous, intellectual programmes we 
all know, and secondly it seems that the person who can improvise well 
possesses surprising strength and restraint in the performance of the 
classics. 

On Russian music Handschin is well informed, since he lived in 
St. Petersburg and taught music at the Conservatory there till 1920. 
One of his articles is particularly enlightening with regard to musical 
activity in Russia immediately after the Revolution. Nationalization of 
existing institutions was carried out, though in the case of the Moscow and 
St. Petersburg Conservatories radical changes were not made. The 
general poverty of the times made it difficult to publish music, but, 
although the classics were very scarce, pieces by modern composers and 
songs of the Revolution were printed. Concerts became so expensive to 
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put on that private agencies went out of business, and so the State had to 
take over, though there was no monopoly. Handschin is particularly keen 
to prove that Russian music, from the time of Glinka on, is not exotic. 
Indeed it could offer something special, namely an escape from the twin 
poles of classicism and romanticism. The Russian church chant too offers 
the West a compromise between the barrenness of Protestantism and the 
superfluity of Catholicism. 

All in all, this book gives a rounded picture of Handschin the scholar 
and the man, it is full of stimulating ideas and it is not without its use as 
a reference book where it makes contact with Handschin’s special 
research fields. Let us hope, however, that a further volume containing 
the articles of most use to the specialist may be published before long. 

G.R. 


Verzeichnis der nicht in der Gesamtausgabe veroffentlichten Werke Ludwig van 
Beethovens. By Willy Hess. pp. 116. (Breitkopf & Hartel, Wiesbaden, 
1957. Mk. 10.00.) 


In the Breitkopf & Hartel Gesamtausgabe, with its Supplementband and its 
supplement to the Supplementband, Beethoven’s works are published in 311 
numbers, but scholars have long been aware that this collected edition is 
far from being a complete edition. In 1931 a Swiss pianist and composer 
in his middle twenties, Willy Hess, made the first serious attempt to list 
the known works, fragments and superseded versions as well as completed 
compositions that had been omitted from the Gesamtausgabe. A second 
edition of this list appeared in 1937 and a third in 1953; now the fourth 
edition has been published as a brochure of substantial size. 

This catalogue, with 335 entries for authentic works plus another 
66 which are “‘doubtful or spurious”, includes no fewer than 116 composi- 
tions, fragmentary or lost, which are certainly by Beethoven but remain 
outside the scope of the great Kinsky-Halm catalogue. Each work is 
described, with references to such detailed information as has appeared in 
print and to published versions of the work if such exist. 

An introductory essay traces the history of collected Beethoven 
editions, projected and undertaken, and points out the defects by 1957 
standards of the Gesamtausgabe which has served us so well for nearly a 
hundred years. That a completely new Gesamtausgabe is needed, conform- 
ing fully to present-day standards of scholarship, cannot be questioned. 
Such a project would necessarily extend over many years. Of more 
immediate urgency, it would therefore seem to the present reviewer, 
is a less extensive undertaking: a further series of volumes which would 
make available to the thousand or more owners of the present Gesamtaus- 
gabe the works listed in the Hess catalogue, authentic works by Beethoven 
but almost unavailable to the student. Mr. Hess has over the years made 
the field of unpublished or little-known Beethoven compositions his special 
province. Breitkopf & Hartel would be serving their public well if they 
should invite him to undertake this important task. D. W. M. 


Reviews of several important books are held over. 
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It will be noticed that no prices are shown for several 
publications in this issue. Failure to indicate prices seems to 
be growing into a habit with an increasing number of pub- 
lishers, so that it is no longer practicable to write to them 
for particulars. It will in future be taken for granted that 
those who do not indicate their prices have some reason for 
wishing to keep them secret. 


Boyce, William, Overtures, ed. by Gerald Finzi. ‘Musica Britannica’, 
Vol. XIII. (Stainer & Bell, London, 1957, 63s.) 


Finzi’s interest in the eighteenth-century English school is widely 
known through his attention to the music of John Stanley. Now, post- 
humously, comes this fine edition of Overtures by William Boyce, 
eighteen in number and taken mainly from the New Year Odes and 
Birthday Odes for the years 1768-79. Nothing in the two volumes which 
Boyce himself issued—‘Eight Symphonys’ (1760) and “Twelve Overtures’ 
(1770)—has been duplicated, and the work of his last nine years, during 
which time the composer made no further publication, has received 
priority. A selection from the earlier Court Overtures and from the 
miscellaneous early Overtures, all hitherto unpublished, completes the 
present collection. 

Of those who have so far contributed to ‘Musica Britannica’, Finzi 
would appear to have had by far the simplest task: there is unlikely to be 
any scholarly argument about this volume. He was lucky in having clear, 
well preserved manuscripts to work from and, for the most part, a single 
text of each Overture. The editing consisted mainly in collating scores and 
sets of parts, correcting a few incidental mistakes in Boyce’s manuscripts, 
providing a “‘basic”’ realization of the continuo parts and bringing certain 
points of notation into line with modern usage. All this has been most 
carefully handled, with each editorial intrusion, be it only the remedying 
of an obvious oversight of the composer’s, properly indicated as such, 
Undoubtedly the most responsible part of the editor’s task lay in deciding 
what to include. The otherwise admirable Preface does not discuss the 
respective merits of the Overtures included and rejected, and this is a 
somewhat tantalizing omission, for Finzi made a thorough study of the 
material available and left nothing unexamined. So much is clear from his 
detailed list of Boyce’s instrumental works: with its historical notes and 
tabulation of sources, this is not only the most valuable part of the Preface, 
but probably the fullest documentation the music has received. 

There is nothing startling about these Overtures, either in design or in 
invention, and the question of a revaluation of Boyce simply does not 
arise. As Finzi remarks, “the virtues of Boyce’s contribution will be mainly 
found, not in innovations, but in his melodic freshness and in a fully 
integrated personality . . .”. Those who take the trouble to perform this 
music—and it will certainly be of interest to many good amateur 
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orchestras—will find in the “‘melodic freshness”, and occasionally in the 
harmony, something which defies the epithet Handelian, a suggestion 
even of that stream of English song which is supposed to have gone com- 
pletely underground in Boyce’s century. (It is in this direction that a 
revaluation, not only of Boyce but of his English contemporaries, might 
be profitable.) 

The volume is beautifully produced, except for the flimsy paper-back 
binding which will tend to disintegrate with practical use. In addition 
to three full-page manuscript facsimiles, there are two portraits “believed 
to be of Boyce’’. Do these really depict the same man? Even allowing for 
the great difference in the subject’s age and for other factors, it is hard to 
believe that this is so. Notice particularly the upper lip and its distance 
from the nose. Who can offer an expert opinion? H. O 


Cabanilles, Juan, Opera omnia, Vol. IV: Tientos 55-70 for organ, ed. by 
Higini Anglés. (Biblioteca Central, Barcelona, 1956). 


The first volume of this complete edition of Cabanilles’s organ works 
appeared thirty years ago, and another six volumes will be needed before 
it is complete. The sixteen tientos in the present admirably edited collection 
make me wonder, not for the first time, whether it is really yet necessary 
to produce complete editions of minor masters, however representative 
they may be of their nation and time. First map the peaks; the foothills 
come later. 

There are good things here—the two-page No. 66, for instance, 
which is unexpectedly similar to the shorter fantasies of Byrd or Gibbons. 
But for the most part the pieces seem curiously old-fashioned—Cabanilles 
died in 1712—and intolerably repetitive. Many are four or five times too 
long for the musical ideas they contain. No. 63 is an example. It begins 
with 49 bars of rich and original music, developed over a continuously- 
sounding low E (this is the only piece in the whole book in which the 
pedals are used at all). Admirable, one says, until one finds that bars 
50-99 are the same music, in A. Not quite so good: bars 100-149 are note 
for note the same, only in D; bars 150-199 the same again, in G. The 
piece ends with a twenty-bar coda built on a novel principle—that of 
transposed repetition. 

If this appears a harsh or unfair criticism, one has only to turn to 
the next tiento to have one’s ill-humour restored. Playing the music through 
is like walking through a gallery of mirrors at a fairground, with one’s 
eyes half-closed. However bright the conversation of one’s companions, 
however glittering the registrations of the organ, such an experience 
remains traumatic rather than dramatic. T. D. 


Jelié, Vinko, Parnassia Militia, ed. by Albe Vidakovic. (‘Spomenici 
Hrvatske Muzictke Pro§losti’, Vol. I.) (Sulek, Zagreb, 1957.) 

Quagliati, Paolo, La sfera armoniosa and Il carro di fedelta d’amore, ed. by 
Vernon Gotwals & Philip Keppler. (“Smith College Music Archives’, 
No. 13.) (Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 1957.) 


Jelié (or Jelich), born at Fiume in 1596, spent most of his working life 
in Alsace, and his ‘Parnassia Militia’ was published at Strasbourg in 
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1622. It is an important work in the early history of concertato motets and 
of fair musical interest. The present edition is well produced. There is a 
long, detailed introduction in Serbo-Croat, with a short summary in 
German, French and English, and the realizations are good; by present- 
day western standards, however, the vocal parts are over-edited. 

With its mixture of madrigals, arias, strophic variations and imitative 
duets, and occasional use of concertato melody instruments, ‘La sfera 
armoniosa’ (1623) is a typical early seventeenth-century Italian song-book. 
The low level of musical interest classes it, in addition, as typically 
Roman. The last surviving copy of the original disappeared during the 
war, and I suppose the editors could on these grounds defend their 
decision to publish this feeble volume complete. Their basic text is that 
of Einstein’s transcription of fifty years ago, but if this is available to 
scholars, as I believe it is, I do not see how, faced with greatly superior 
and often similarly accessible books of a similar kind by Caccini, d’India, 
Saracini, Benedetti and others, they can defend their choice on purely 
musical grounds. ‘Il carro di fedelta d’amore’, published in 1611, is a 
short by-way of early dramatic music. I know that Einstein admired it, 
but I incline to the view of Eitner, who, writing in 1883, dismissed it as 
weak and uninteresting. The texts presented here are an unhappy 
compromise between quasi-facsimiles and practical editions, including 
among other features the retention of the original barring, which some- 
times conceals triple time by common time, and dull, unnatural realiza- 
tions in which the left-hand part throughout consists only of Quagliati’s 
original bass. 


An Elizabethan Song Book, ed. by W. H. Auden, Chester Kallman and 
Noah Greenberg. (Faber & Faber, London, 1957, 32s. 6d.) 


This is an attractive volume of American provenance printed and 
published in England. As will be gathered from the Editors’ names, it 
makes as much of the poetry of the lute songs (with some madrigals and 
rounds) as of their music, which nevertheless appears in transcriptions 
“apt for voyces or violls”, singable to a piano accompaniment or, as the 
musical editor suggests, to a guitar with the bass-line played, continuo- 
fashion, by a cello; though he is hardly accurate in suggesting that this 
is the exact modern equivalent of the bass viol, which was far nearer to a 
chordal continuo instrument in its nature. 

The book is handsomely presented and charmingly adorned with 
woodcuts, rather oddly chosen, however, from old German and Italian 
books which have no relevance but that of contemporaneity. There is 
some excellent prefatory matter, especially on Elizabethan poetry, which 
is shown to have been very subtly adjusted by the best song-poets to the 
demands of music. The musical preface is sound, but marred by the Ger- 
man-American terminology that is so irritating to English musicians and 
particularly odd in a book dealing with purely English matter published 
in London. (Enemy No. 1, “voice leading”, turns up several times and 
makes one ask once again why the wrong sense of a German homonym 
should be preferable to an English term that clearly shows the distinction. 
We may as well approve of a Frenchman for saying “fine time” when he 
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means “fine weather”. English for Stimmfiihrung—let it be repeated 
indefinitely—is “part-writing’’). 

Mr. Greenberg makes the interesting point that in lute music there 
is a largely illusory sense of separate parts, which, it is true, produce 
themselves automatically from the tablature; but transcription into staff 
notation, he rightly says, obliges an editor to show polyphonic textures 
unequivocally. He thus had to decide for himself what notes should go 
to each part and to choose what looked most grammatical, a task of 
which he must be said to have acquitted himself admirably. E. B. 


Bach, J. S., Wedding Cantata, Lord God, Great Master of Creation, for 
Solo S.A.T.B., chorus and orchestra, reconstructed and edited by 
Frederick Hudson. Vocal Score. (Curwen, London, 5s. 6d.) 


Of the six sacred cantatas known to have been written by Bach for 
marriage services, three only have been preserved complete; of another 
only a damaged libretto is known, while two more, ‘O ewiges Feuer’ and 
‘Herr Gott, Beherrscher aller Dinge’ (the present work) have been found 
short of several instrumental and vocal parts. Dr. Hudson has been 
entrusted with the task of presenting the Wedding Cantatas in the new 
collected edition of Bach’s works (Series I, Vol. 33), of course in full score, 
and it is for this purpose that he has reconstructed the two incomplete 
works, one of which is now published in vocal score with English words 
by Dr. Duncan Mannie; the other is to follow later. 

Not all the music in ‘Lord God’ will be unfamiliar. The Sinfonia 
which leaps at the hearer so boldly at the opening of Part II, with two 
oboes, three trumpets, drums, strings, continuo and obbligato organ, is 
the Presto from the E major Partita for unaccompanied violin, also used 
by Bach, wonderfully amplified and transfigured, in Cantata 29, ‘Wir 
danken Dir’. Dr. Hudson has wisely used the same scoring. In fact, of 
the eight numbers that make up the work only three (Nos. 2, 5 and 7) are 
original work for it; the others use material from Cantatas 120 and 137, 
in which, needless to say, the editor found a good deal that was usable as 
it stood or with little alteration. On the other hand he had to realize 
the unfigured continuo in the original portions where they are in recitative 
as well as to supply missing parts. He gives a full account of his work of 
rebuilding in a detailed preface. 

Even judged from the vocal score this is brilliant and impressive 
Bach—quite the real thing. True, the recitative accompaniments look 
rather more exuberant than those we are accustomed to see in vocal 
scores of the cantatas, but they are quite plausibly what Bach himself 
might have played. The work should now be heard, and it can be, for 
the orchestral material may be hired from the publishers. E. B. 


Kadosa, Pal, Quintet for Wind Instruments (flute, oboe, clarinet, horn and 
bassoon). Miniature Score. (Zenemiikiad6é V4Allalat, Budapest; 
Boosey & Hawkes, London, 7s. 6d.) 

Kokai, Rezs6, Concerto for violin and orchestra. Miniature Score. 
(Zenemiikiadé Vallalat, Budapest ; Boosey & Hawkes, London, 15s.) 
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Martinu, Bohuslav, Les Fresques de Piero della Francesca for orchestra. 
Miniature Score. (Universal Edition, Vienna & London, 193. 6d.) 

Zafred, Mario, Concerto for viola and orchestra. Reduction for viola and 
piano. (Ricordi, Milan.) 

Trio No. 3 for violin, cello and piano. Score and piano part. (Ricordi, 
Milan.) 

Kadosa’s Quintet may be described as Spielmusik with national, 
Hungarian accents. Its light, transparent texture and lucid instrumental 
part-writing are features which distinguish Kadosa’s music as a whole. 
His great gifts of characteristic figurative invention are eminently suited 
to this particular combination. A piece of polished workmanship and 
engaging frankness, the Quintet is within the reach of players of modest 
technical accomplishments, 

Kokai is a Hungarian composer who belongs to the immediate post- 
Bartok generation of which Matyas Seiber is the best-known representa- 
tive. Favourable circumstances and his talents combined to make his 
music accepted by the musical opinion which ruled in Hungary during 
the 1920s: he was awarded the coveted Rakovszky Prize whose selection 
committee included Bartok for a time. Apart from being a composer, 
Kokai made his mark as a scholar, and his dissertation upon Liszt’s early 
piano music is widely appreciated. 

This Concerto’s brilliant solo part is written with an expert know- 
ledge of violin technique that is surprising, since Kékai’s instrument is the 
piano. The orchestral support, on the other hand, appears to be on the 
heavy side, except for the less emphatically scored slow movement, where 
not the least advantage of lighter scoring is that, given more dynamic 
“elbow-room’’, the colours appear clearer than in the viscous orchestral 
setting of the outer movements. In general the style and devices of the 
orchestral writing emulate those of Barték’s violin Concerto: surely the 
use of harp and celesta, and their very similar figurations, are not merely 
a coincidence. But the music itself raises more serious misgivings. Although 
Kékai obviously explores the verbunkos style, he confines himself to its 
stereotypes: a profusely embellished melodic line and some conventional 
rhythmic formule. Even more disturbing are the conspicuous Kodalyian 
mannerisms. This may be condoned as an attempt at synthesizing two 
peculiarly national idioms, but seen in historical perspective such 
anachromisms are disconcerting. 

A word must be said about the high quality and extremely handsome 
production of these miniature scores. Each contains a multilingual 
Introduction; the paper is excellent and the engraving of the highest 
standard. It is worth emphasizing these pleasing features of the Hun- 
garian Publishing Company’s products, which resemble those of Artia 
of Prague, to judge by their new edition of Dvorak’s works, because their 
western competitors seem to attach less and less importance to presenta- 
tion and are sometimes indifferent even about readability. 

The adjective “picturesque” is wholly fitting in the case of Martini’s 
three-movement work. The Gothic naturalism of Piero della Francesca’s 
Arezzo paintings has here found a musical counterpart of a richly 
coloured orchestral exterior. The harmonic orientation is essentially 
diatonic, with well-established key-centres; the melodic style is of the 
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romantic, gestural type, with rather widely ranging compass. The 
rhythmic background is perhaps slightly attenuated, compared with the 
high tension of most of Martind’s music. But this is first and foremost 
orchestral music, the brilliance of which derives from Ravellian splendour 
and early Stravinskian precision. 

Zafred gets short shrift in Grove: the “etc., etc.”’ with which his 
entry ends conceals one of the most gifted composers of contemporary 
Italy. That his music is easier to grasp than that of some of his neo- 
Webernian compatriots is not to be held against him. Zafred’s processes 
are as carefully devised as those of any of the dodecaphonists, to whom he 
formerly belonged. He has preserved some of the principles of serial 
technique, to which are undoubtedly due the strength and unity of his 
formal designs and his transparent yet closely-knit textures. 

Perhaps his ideas are not especially original: it is their particular 
arrangement and his way of communication which reveal his personality. 
The musicianship and brilliance of the solo part make the viola Concerto 
a most valuable addition to the literature of the instrument: it could hold 
his own even if compared to Hindemith’s. The broadly conceived first 
movement includes an Introduction in which the long-drawn-out melody 
of the viola is supported by ingenious orchestral pedals. Towards its end 
fragments of the theme from the main Allegro are introduced; this has a 
strong rhythmic profile of which ample use is made. The slow movement 
is lyrically ruminative. Its economy of material is compensated for by the 
cleverly contrived combination of its motifs. The last movement, a 
passacaglia, gives ample opportunity to exhibit the virtuoso qualities of the 
solo instrument. One of the happiest features of this Concerto is the 
lightness and transparency of its orchestral texture. 

The serially inclined treatment of the piano Trio is more obvious: 
it is seen at once in the opening theme, with its resolute melodic 
contour and motivic tissue. The retention of a basic melodic shape, 
though not a strict series of notes, makes for a far-reaching formal 
coherence. If the style is thus disciplined, the content appears to be slightly 
impersonal, especially compared with the considerably more expansive 
viola Concerto; on the other hand the Trio resembles the Concerto in its 
carefully husbanded material. But it is the instrumental writing that must 
be considered the most notable feature of this work. Zafred’s achievement 
with one of the most intractable combinations is the more remarkable 
since he resorts to fundamentally simple, not to say naive methods. For 
what is more elementary than to employ unisons or deuble octaves for 
the two string instruments and block chords or repeated notes for the 
piano? But the strings perform their unisons and octaves at a carefully 
appointed register of their a and where they carry a quiet, 
slurred passage of melodic line, the piano contributes clearly articulated 


staccatos in its dark register or uses percussive chords; in short, the 
balancing of the piano with the strings is done with an unfailing sense of 
instrumental values. In addition to its fine musical qualities, the Trio does 
not make too great demands on the performers’ technique: a point 
worth bringing forward. J. S. W. 
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Clement Matchett’s Virginal Book (1612). Transcribed and edited by 
Thurston Dart. (Stainer & Bell, London, 53s.) 

Consort Music. Transcribed and edited by Cecily Arnold, 2 Fantasy 
Suites by John Jenkins & 2 Fantasy Suites by William Lawes. 
(Stainer & Bell, London. Scores 3s. each; Parts 8d. each). 

Farnaby, Giles, Seventeen Pieces. Newly transcribed and selected from the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book by Thurston Dart. (Stainer & Bell, 
London, 5s.) 

Morley, Thomas, Second Evening Service for S.A.A.T.B. Edited by 
R. G. Greening & H. K. Andrews. (Stainer & Bell, London, 2s.) 
Mozart, Jn Blessed Contentment (‘Ridente la calma’), K. 152 (210a), for voice 
and piano. Edited by Maurice Jacobson; English Words by Margaret 

Lyell. (Curwen, London, 3s.) 

Purcell, Sonatas of III Parts, Nos. I and X for 2 violins, bass viol (or cello) 
and organ or harpsichord (or piano). Edited by Thurston Dart 
(Stainer & Bell, London, Scores and Parts, 7s. 6d. each). 


All but one of these volumes come from Stainer & Bell, whose editions 
of the magnificent music of our ancestors have done so much to make 
it known. I shall review these together. The most substantial are two of 
Purcell’s twelve trio-sonatas; I think I am right in saying that at the 
moment only the Oiseau-Lyre company present an edition of these 
works as scholarly and beautiful as this, which, to the best of my know- 
ledge is unrivalled by any English edition. The name of Thurston Dart 
is becoming a guarantee of all that is best in English musical antiquity, 
and this edition is the one made for his magnificent set of records of these 
works. Notes, both historical and editorial, are provided, and the type, 
lay-out and other niceties are clear and comely. Only one point of 
criticism—and perhaps I am being unduly sensitive. Why, in a pre- 
dominantly modern title-page that is not a facsimile, do we have to have: 
“LONDON: Printed for Stainer & Bell Ltd. and sold by them at 
29 Newman Street, W.1.’’? This is arch, and the “Ltd” shouts aloud its 
anachronism. For two violins, bass viol (or cello) and organ or harpsichord 
(or piano). 

The set called ‘Consort Music’ is of four of the many Fantasy Suites 
written between 1625 and 1635, and these are of great interest, inasmuch 
as they form the link between the short one-movement Fantasy of the 
Elizabethans and the elaborate type of trio-sonata reviewed above. 
There are two by John Jenkins and two by William Lawes. It is said that 
“Indications of tempo or mood are taken from musical treatises of the 
mid-seventeenth century”. Quite. But some of these are extremely 
peculiar. Is “Sweet and Delightful” an indication of tempo (this suggests 
some hilarious variations on this idea for some contemporary works 
we could name) or a critical remark? Apart from this little peculiarity 
all seems to be well; but why are the two suites by William Lawes, each 
very different from the other and scored for different combinations, both 
described as “‘No. 5 in D minor” without further explanation? Are they 
from different sets? In that case information should be supplied. For 
violin, bass viol and continuo, except for the 5th Jenkins and one of the 
5th Lawes, where two violins are required. 
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Thurston Dart is again the editor of the two volumes of keyboard 
music. These are one short virginal book, transcribed complete, and a 
selection of the music of Giles Farnaby found in the Fitzwilliam Virginal 
Book. Clement Matchett’s book is of importance, for this is its first 
edition, and it contains one or two pieces not hitherto known, including 
the only virginal piece extant by John Wilbye. Both books are excellent 
value for money, running to 16 pages each for five shillings; and it is 
lovely music. Among the best short extracts of their kind yet issued. 

There remain two light-weights; a sturdy working edition for choirs 
of Morley’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis taken from various sources; 
pleasant music of its kind with just a touch of Morley’s magic, pre- 
dominantly homophonic but running into polyphony on occasion; and 
a printing of Mozart’s ‘Ridente la calma’ with English and Italian words: 
what can one say about a thing like this? Not much, except that the great 
blessing of Mozart is one that we would wish extended to all, that home 
music of this kind, the printing of one of his canzonettas, helps towards 
this end, and that if anyone ever made that very interesting thing, a 
dictionary of musical translator’s English, it would be a very slim volume. 

P. Jj. P. 


Christopher, Cyril S., Psalm Prelude on Verses from Psalm 139 for organ. 33. 
Sonata brevis: Fantasia-Toccata—Recitativo-Fuga seria. 4s. 6d. (Hin- 
richsen, London). 

Haydn, Missa brevis alla cappella ‘Rorate coeli desuper’, ed. by H. C. Robbins f 
Landon. Vocal Score. (Haydn-Mozart Press, London, gs.) 

Mozart, Franz Xaver, Six Songs for voice and piano. German and English 
words. (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.) 

Thiman, Eric H., Six Pieces in Various Styles for organ. (Curwen, 
London, 4s.) 

Vaughan Williams, R., Epithalamion, cantata for baritone, chorus and 
small orchestra, based on the Masque “The Bridal Day’. Words by 
Edmund Spenser. Vocal Score. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) 


The ‘Psalm Prelude’ is in the nature of an improvisation; it is of six 
minutes’ duration, unpretentious and effective, as well as being simple 
technically. The ‘Sonata brevis’ is a very different matter and places 
considerable demands on a player’s technical ability. It is a well-rounded 
work in that the fugue embodies material from the opening movement, 
and the fugue is a competent piece of writing throughout. (The last note 
of the subject where it occurs on the Tuba on p. 18, line 2, will sound 
hideous if played as a quaver—a competent player could hold it on for a 
minim by the use of subtle right-hand fingering.) The work should make 
a good recital piece for the ambitious player. 

Even the really enthusiastic lover of Haydn (and such is the present . 
writer) would find it difficult to rave over this youthful ‘Missa brevis’. * 
One would certainly expect to find it in a collection of his omnia opera 
(and may the day come), but hardly as a separate publication. 

The most valuable aspect of this publication of six of F. Mozart’s songs 
is the comprehensive editorial note by John Beckett (except for one 
phrase, “‘ . . . ceased virtually completely” !) Of the songs, ‘No!’ possesses 
charm and a touch of whimsical humour. 
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The best of E. H. Thiman’s ‘Six Pieces’ is the Postlude on ‘Redhead 
46’, and it is a pity that it is spoiled by those trite repetitions of the one-bar 
phrase on the second page. Apart from the Air and Variations (No. 2), 
which is “olde worlde”, the remaining pieces are in “organists’ extem- 
porization style’’, certainly not in various styles, as the title has it. Except 
for the piece “in the old English style’”—a phrase which surely died with 
good Queen Victoria and means absolutely nothing to a right-minded 
musician—these pieces are all in the same style, and this need not be 
discussed here. The word “‘style”’ has a pretty definite meaning in con- 
nection with music, and should not be confused with the word “‘mood”’, 
as it has been in this case. 

This “new” work by Vaughan Williams, which has just been given its 
first performance in London, is based on his masque, “The Bridal Day’ 
(Spenser) of the early 1950s. It shows him in his happiest mood. With its 
accompaniment of flute (doubling piccolo), piano and strings it will 
surely commend itself to many of the smaller choral societies. The 
baritone solo part is of no great difficulty, whereas the chorus parts 
contain the kinds of problems which will be relished by a choir that is 


worth its salt. B. W. G. R. 
REVIEWERS 
A. H. K. A. Hyatt King H. O. Hugh Ottaway 
A. L. Professor Anthony Lewis J.O.C. Joan Chissell 
B. W. G. R. Dr. Bernard Rose J.S.W. John S. Weissmann 
D. D. David Drew J.W John Warrack 
D. M. Donald Mitchell M. J. E. B. Maurice J. E. Brown 
D.W.M Donald W. MacArdle N. F. Dr. Nigel Fortune 
E. B. Editor P. J.P, Peter J. Pirie 
E. H. Eric Halfpenny S. B. Stanley Bayliss 
F. H. Frank Howes T. D. Thurston Dart 
G.R. Gilbert Reaney W.M Wilfrid Mellers 
CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 


Arising out of the very interesting article, ‘New, Old and Rediscovered 
Schubert Manuscripts’, by Maurice J. E. Brown, contained in your issue 
for October 1957, I can supply the following interesting (though probably 
not very helpful) reference to W. M. Hertz, who is mentioned on p. 366, 
and to the manuscript of Schubert’s string Quartet in C major (D.46). 

In ‘A History of the Bradford Festival Choral Society from its Forma- 
tion in 1846 to its Jubilee in 1906’ by G. F. Sewell (Bradford, G. F. Sewell, 
52 Godwin Street, 1907) we read on pp. 229-30 of “‘an interesting event 
in the Jubilee celebrations”. On Saturday, 17 November 1906 

Mr. Wm. M. Hertz, of Manchester, who, until his removal from Bradford eleven 
years ago, was president of the Society, invited the officers and members of the 
committee to dinner at the Midland Hotel, Manchester. . . . In the course of the 
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evening, Mr. Hertz signalized the occasion by presenting to the Festival Choral 
Society a valuable autograph manuscript of one of Schubert’s string quartets, which 
had been for many years in the possession of his father, Mr. Martin Hertz, who was a 
resident in Bradford, and a well-known musical enthusiast. The manuscript, which 
is in an excellent state of preservation, is one of Schubert’s earlier works, bearing the 
date 1813. It was contained in a handsome portfolio, with a suitable inscription, and 
accompanied by a printed copy of the quartet, the gift being suitably acknowledged 
on behalf of the Society. . . . 


When I say that this reference is probably not very helpful, I have in 
mind the fact that when during my boyhood and youth the Society’s 
secretaries were personal friends of my family, there seemed to be no trace 
of any Schubert manuscript in the possession of the Society. That takes us 
back to the year 1925. I should rejoice to know that the Society still has it. 

Worcester, Watkins SHAW. 

21 September 1957. 


Sir, 

I am engaged in writing a memoir of Dame Ethel Smyth. If any of 
your readers have any information or letters, I should be glad to hear 
from them. 

611 Howard House, HERBERT VAN THAL., 

Dolphin Square, 
London, S.W.1. 

4 September 1957. 


Sir, 

I am collecting material for a complete edition of Joseph Haydn’s 
letters, which is to appear in London in 1959. Most of the extant letters 
are at present in private possession: the existence of some is known only 
through the catalogues of antiquarian booksellers, and the originals can 
no longer be traced. I should be grateful for any information on Haydn 
letters, particularly those in private or the smaller public libraries. 

Eitelbergergasse 13, H. C. Rossins Lanpon. 

Vienna XIII, Austria. 

14 October 1957. 


ERRATUM 


By one of those unaccountable accidents, combined with equally 
inexplicable oversights, which are liable to occur in any publication, the 
name of Professor O. E. Deutsch was made unrecognizable in the 
October 1957 issue (p. 321, note 2). An apology is the more urgently due 
to him because the note in question was intended as an acknowledgment 
of a courtesy on his part.—Ep. ~ 


PLAYFORD’S 
English Dancing Master 


A Fascimile Reprint of the original 
1651 edition with an Introduction, 
Bibliography and Notes by 


MARGARET DEAN-SMITH, F.S.A. 


Playford’s English Dancing Master of 1651 is the 
largest and most famous collection of popular 
melodies of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

The present work will surely give real pleasure to a 
wide musical public. 


Price 2 gns. 


Schott and Co. Ltd. 
48 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


FRANCIS CHAGRIN 


Roumanian Fantasy 
for Harmonica (or Violin) and Orchestra 


a 

Piano and Harmonica (or Violin) 
Nocturne 

Miniature Score... 5 0 


Orchestral material of the above works available on hire. 


For details of other Chagrin works and for complete catalogue, please 
consult the Music Adviser, 


MILLS MUSIC LTD. 


MILLS HOUSE, DENMARK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CLARINET 
VICTOR BABIN. Divertissement Aspenois_ .. 
FRANCIS CHAGRIN. Improvisation and Toccatina | 


CLARINET and 
NORMAN FULTON. Three Movements 
DAVID GOW. Three Miniatures ‘i 
MAX PIRANI. Idyll 
ALAN RICHARDSON. Three Pieces, Op. 22. ” Prelude; Elegy; 


Alla Burlesca 
FLUTE and FERRO 
ROBIN MILFORD. Sonata in C ; 


OBOE and PIANO 
JOHANN CHRISTIAN FISCHER. Concerto in C major, arranged by 
Adam Carse 
T. B. PITFIELD. Sonatain A minor .. a a 
ALAN RICHARDSON. Op. 23. Scherzino . 
J. B. SOMERS-COCKS. Three Sketches 
Sonatina ; 


COR ANGLAIS PIANO 


ALAN RICHARDSON. Three Pieces, Op. 22. Prelude; Elegy; 
Alla Burlesca 


MUSIC FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


© wan 


d. 
6 
0 


an noo 


DOann 


Founded 1853 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Please Remember 
Music’s Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent Fund is the only 
Charity for musicians entirely supported by 
voluntary contributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annually to unemployed, 
sick and aged professional musicians who are 
not members or contributors to its funds. 
Will you please help in this great work ? 


Please send a donation today to the Honorary 
Treasurer, Baroness Ravensdale. 


MUSICIANS’ 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


(FOUNDED IN MEMORY OF GERVASE ELWES) 


ST. CECILIA’S HOUSE, 7 CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, 


W.l 
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EDITION BREITKOPF 
PIANO SOLOS 
BY 


SIBELIUS 


Karelia Suite Op. 11... 4/- 
The Swan of Tuonela ae 

Idyll Op. 24 No. 6 6/- 
Andantino Op. 24 No. 7 .< Me 
Romance in Dp Op. 24 No.9 .. 3/6 
Finlandia Op. 26 No. 7 .. 6/- 
King Christian Suite p. 7 

Nos, 1-4.. . 10/- 
Berceuse Op. 40 No. oe .. 4- 
Valse Triste Op. 44 a .. 4- 

Sole Agents :— 


British & Continental Music 
Agencies Ltd. 
129 Shaftesbury Avenue - London, W.C.2 


HARPSICHORDS 


New Harpsichords, single and double 
manual, made in the classical style and 
with the finest resonant woods, painted in 
the early eighteenth century manner and 
veneered, 

FROM £280 


We have found that by using very highly 
skilled craftsmen that we can offer an 
instrument of distinction with a really good 
tone at a reasonable price. 


Also historical Spinets, Harpsichords, 
Clavichords and Chamber Organ by 
Hitchcock, Hass, Kirkman, Longman 
and Broderip. 


MICHAEL THOMAS 
Hurley Manor, 
Berkshire (Hurley 221) 


The first seven volumes 
of 
The llistory 
of Music in Sound 


are now available both on 


LONG PLAY AND 78 RP.M. 
“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” recoros 


* 


All teachers and students of music will agree that the 
study of the history of music presents peculiar 
difficulties; the stuff of research often lies entombed 
in libraries. It may perhaps exist in the ear of 
imagination, but rarely does it come to life in 
sound. 

The most careful and selective student may find it 
hard to survey the musical scene as a whole, to relate 
effects to causes ani! to form his own historical 
evaluations. 

The object of THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 
is to remedy this situation by presenting an ordered 
anthology which enables the student to undertake 
his own research, and draw conclusions from his 
own experience. 

Handbooks, published by the Oxford University 
Press, provide historical commentaries, music 
examples and texts in the original language with 
English translations. 

The records may also be used with the New Oxford * 
History of Music, which is in course of publication 
and which they are designed to illustrate. 

SPECIAL PURCHASING TERMS place this unique 
and fascinating collection within the reach of all 
students: further information can be obtained by 
posting the attached slip. 
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To: THE HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND 
E.M.1. RECORDS 8-11 GREAT CASTLE ST., LONDON,W.1 


Please send brochure giving full details of these records to 


teu 418, 
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The New 


Oxtord 
History 


Music 


Volume I: Ancient 


and Oriental Music 
Edited by Egon Wellesz 


This volume will prove indispensable to all who wish to know 
something of music outside the field of modern Western 
composition. There are chapters on primitive music, Chinese 
music and the music of other Far-Eastern countries, Indian 
music, ancient Egyptian and Mesopotamian music, the music 
of the Bible and of post-Biblical Judaism, the music of Greece 
and Rome, and Arabic music. There are 15 plates, a full 
bibliography, and an extensive index. A prospectus is available. 
63s. net 


Volume II, ‘Early Medieval Music up to 1300’ (price 63s.), and 
Volumes I-VII of the companion History of Music in Sound are 
also published, and details will be sent on application. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 44 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W.I 
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if FOR BOCK Ss 


| FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT | 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
New, secondhand and rare Books 
on every subject. Large stock of My 
Music and Gramophone Records 
119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 I 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) | Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) | 
Two minutes from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


Music Hire 
by 
GOODWIN & TABB 


LIMITED 


Orchestral or 
Choral catalogue 
will be sent 
upon request 


36-38 DEAN ST. 
LONDON, 


HOLLEYMAN & TREACHER 


SECONDHAND BOOK 
AND MUSIC SELLERS 


21a & 22 DUKE ST., BRIGHTON, 1 
SUSSEX 
Phone: BRIGHTON 28007 
Libraries and collections of Books 
and Music purchased 


Book and Music Catalogues issued 
at frequent intervals 


Write us about your requirements 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


87th Year of Publication 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER 
CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day 


Some Aspects of Mahler’s Tonality 
By Harold Truscott 


English Comic Opera: 1760-1800 
By Richard Graves 


Sem Dresden: 1881-1957 
By Herbert Antcliffe 


Religion and Music in the Romantic Age 
By Henry B. Raynor 


Gramophone Notes New Books 


New Music 


Annual Subscription 7/6d. post free 
Single copies 1/- each, plus postage 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 
18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


Advertisements 


for the 


April 1958 Number 


(Volume 39, Number 2) 
should be sent in by 


20th February, 1958 


Address: Mr. G. Hopkins, 
53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the i centre 
of the — — A 4 activities. Lift and every comfort and 
convenience. Low inclusive terms for teaching. 


26-40 WIGMORE STREET, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 2266 
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NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK 


| 
| 
| 
| Das Musikleben 
: | FOUNDED BY ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Journal of the Robert Schumann Society, Frankfurt-am- Main. 


Editors: Heinz Joachim (Hamburg), Dr. Karl H. Woérner (Mainz), 
Prof. Dr. Erich Valentin (Munich). 


A comprehensive review of the music of past and present. This 
monthly periodical, the oldest and most famous in the German 


language, 
@ has articles on music of all periods, 


@ reports on all important concerts and operatic pro- 
ductions, including those broadcast or televised, 


@ contains news of current musical events in Germany and 
elsewhere, 
@ reviews new books, music, and gramophone records, 


@ includes numerous pictures and musical examples, and 
has a regular four-page musical supplement. 


The magazine, 64 pages in extent, appears monthly. 
Price £1 17s. 5d. per annum. 


A specimen copy is obtainable without charge from 


VERLAG “NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK” 


Weihergarten 7, Mainz, Germany 
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Music & Letters : 


List of Contents in October 1957 number 


Mozart and Salieri. Translated by G.M.Lee . . Alexander Pushkin 


The Royal Academies of ° Michael Tilmouth 
The Strange Case of Professor Assafiev . ; ‘ M. Montagu-Nathan 
“Seconda Pratica”: a Background to Monteverdi’s "Madrigals - Denis Arnold 
Beethoven and the Bach Family ‘ ; * one Donald W. MacArdle 
New, Old and Rediscovered Schubert Manuscripts. Maurice J. E. Brown 
Edward Joseph Dent (1876-1957) 
Ravenscroft and Corelli - William S. Newman 
William Byrd’s 1588 Volume é David Brown 
Eighteenth-Century Byways on the Stanley Sadie 
Reviews of Books. Reviews of Music. 


Annual Subscription £1 5s., post free to all parts. Single Copies 6s. od. post free 
Orrices: 44 Conpurt Street, Lonpon, W.1 


*‘An ideal mirror of the best musical thought of America and of the world’’ 
—PERCY GRAINGER 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 


Long regarded as one of the world’s most distinguished musical publications, the 
pages of The Musical Quarterly are filled with both timely and historical articles 
of thought-provoking interest to the serious musical public. Special attention 
is paid to biographical and analytical studies of contemporary composers. 
Paul Henry Lang, Editor of The Musical Quarterly since 1945, is internation- 
ally known as an outstanding educator, writer and musicologist. His vast 
knowledge and sharp musical perception add much to this publication. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES CARRIED IN EACH ISSUE: 


CURRENT CHRONICLE OF NEW MUSIC RECORD AND BOOK REVIEWS 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK LIST PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES AND HALFTONES 


and many informative articles to improve musical knowledge. 
27s. 6d. a year—four issues 
Sole Selling Agents: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 
Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N. ¥. 
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NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK 


Das Musikleben 


FOUNDED BY ROBERT SCHUMANN 


Journal of the Robert Schumann Society, Frankfurt-am-Main. 


Editors: Heinz Joachim (Hamburg), Dr. Karl H. Worner (Mainz), 
Prof. Dr. Erich Valentin (Munich). 


A comprehensive review of the music of past and present. This 
monthly periodical, the oldest and most famous in the German 


language, 
@ has articles on music of all periods, 


@ reports on all important concerts and operatic pro- 
ductions, including those broadcast or televised, 


@ contains news of current musical events in Germany and 
elsewhere, 


reviews new books, music, and gramophone records, 


@ includes numerous pictures and musical examples, and 
has a regular four-page musical supplement. 


The magazine, 64 pages in extent, appears monthly. 


Price £1 17s. 5d. per annum. 


A specimen copy is obtainable without charge from 


VERLAG “NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MUSIK” 


Weihergarten 7, Mainz, Germany 
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Music & Letters 


List of Contents in October 1957 number 


Mozart and Salieri. Translated by G.M.Lee . ‘ . Alexander Pushkin 


The Royal Academies of - Michael Tilmouth 
The Strange Case of Professor Assafiev . ‘ ‘ ° M. Montagu-Nathan 
“Seconda Pratica”’: a Background to Monteverdi’s Madrigals . Denis Arnold 
Beethoven and the Bach Family ‘ ‘ : Donald W. MacArdle 
New, Old and Rediscovered Schubert Neeantetite : Maurice J. E. Brown 
Edward Joseph Dent (1876-1957) ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Editorial 
Ravenscroft and Corelli ‘ . William S. Newman 
William Byrd’s 1588 Volume ‘ - David Brown 
Eighteenth-Century Byways on the Stanley Sadie 
Reviews of Books. Reviews of Music. 


Annual Subscription £1 5s., post free to all parts. Single Copies 6s. od. post free 
Orrices: 44 Conpurt STREET, Lonpon, W.1 


*‘An ideal mirror of the best musical thought of America and of the world’’ 
—PERCY GRAINGER 


THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 


Long regarded as one of the world’s most distinguished musical publications, the 
pages of The Musical Quarterly are filled with both timely and historical articles 
of thought-provoking interest to the serious musical public. Special attention 
is paid to biographical and analytical studies of contemporary composers. 
Paul Henry Lang, Editor of The Musical Quarterly since 1945, is internation- 
ally known as an outstanding educator, writer and musicologist. His vast 
knowledge and sharp musical perception add much to this publication. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES CARRIED IN EACH ISSUE: 


CURRENT CHRONICLE OF NEW MUSIC RECORD AND BOOK REVIEWS 
THE QUARTERLY BOOK LIST PORTRAITS, FACSIMILES AND HALFTONES 


and many informative articles to improve musical knowledge. 


27s. 6d. a year—four issues 
Sole Selling Agents: 
| curren & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W. 1 


Representatives for G. Schirmer, Inc., N. Y. 
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THE 
NEW PURCELL SOCIETY EDITION 


Now available: 


VoL. XXVII MISCELLANEOUS ODES AND CANTATAS 
Odes : From hardy climes 
Celestial music 
Great parent, hail 
Cantatas : Hark, Damon, hark 
Hark how the wild musicians sing 
If ever I more riches did desire 
In a deep vision’s intellectual scene 
We reap all the pleasures (Fragment) 
Price £5 5s. 


This is the first of five volumes, to be issued during the next few years, 
containing the works hitherto unpublished in The Purcell Society Edition. 
It has been edited jointly by the following members of the reconstituted 
Committee of The Purcell Society: DENNIS ARUNDELL, THURSTON DART, 
ARNOLD GOLDSBROUGH and ANTHONY LEWIS. Details of the complete 
scheme of publication are set out in a special folder which will be sent 
on application. 


Walter Emery: 


NOTES ON BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 
BOOKS IV-V: SIX SONATAS 


A companion to the edition published in collaboration with Dr. J. 
Dykes Bower in 1953: the only edition based on up-to-date critical 
methods and a really comprehensive knowledge of the sources. Provides 
the first detailed description, in any language, of the MSS. and the 
early versions (one hitherto unknown). A mine of information not only 
for those who prefer to play what Bach meant, but also for all who are 
interested in his methods of revision. 


= Pp. 215, 37 facsimiles, numerous music examples. Paper boards, 17s. 6d. 


NOVELLO 


Published for Music & Lerrers Lrp. at 44 Conduit Street, London, W.1 Editorial Address: 10 Alma Terrace, Allen Street, W.8 
Made and printed by Barwicotrs Lrp., at The Wessex Press, Taunton, Somerset. 
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